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ABSTRACT ^ - • ^ 

Presenting a descriptive and prescriptive analysis of 
the social variables important to pla'tining and informed public 
participation in the development of the Wesi; River Diversion Project 
in North Dakota (WSDP) ^ this report is organized via the 'following • 
sections: (1) Khowledge aijd Evaluation of the Project (How aware are 
people of the WPDP and its implications and are they in. favor of 
it?); (2) Priorities and Their Evaluation for Regional ^Development 
(What prime needs do people see for the West River area and do these 
jibe with present emphasis on water managenent arid heavy industry?) ; 
(3) Awareness and Evaluation of Development Agencies and Their 
Policies (How well doe^ State and Federal agency perfoi:mance stack up 
in the public's mind?) ; (4) Agencies as^Solvers of Regional 
Develapment Problems t^hich agencies^ are associated in the public* s 
mind with water control ^nd regional development?) ; (5) Communication 
between Citizens and Agencies (How accurate is citi^zen-agency 
communication and to what extent are citp.zens^ and agencies in 
agreement on development priorities?) ;• (6) Information Sources (Where 
can peaple obtaili information on development activities?) ; p) 
Lifestyle and Optimism (How attached are people to the region and how 
willing are they to see change?) ; (8) Basic Sample Characteristics 
(community leaders^ citizens^ and agency representatiires) . (JC) 
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A Note on Reading fhis Report 

In preparing this report, we have attempted to satisfy two audiences: 
one with no particular expertise in survey research, desiring a summary descrip- 
tion of our findings, and a second with expertise, interested in the details of 
our methods and the strength of che relationships we found. Given these often 
competing demands, we attemped'^a middle ^course in our style. All chapters, 
save the introductory one^ and conclusions, have summary sections on the last 
few pages • These are designed to give- readers the gist of our r esul ts when 
read together with the introductory chapter^ and conclusions. Similarly, most 
data fiave been presented in graphic form (as histograms) to aid visual compari- 
sons of differ^es and relationships. In these ways, the r'eader interested in 
a quick ovei^view is probai)ly best served/ 

Readers desiring detailed cjiscussions ot findings and an insight into 
the conceptual framework for the study $re encouraged to read the report in its 
entirety. In many instances, in our tables and figures, we have provided some 
indication of the statistical strength of the differences and relationships 
found. Weak trends and differences were usually excluded from our discussion 
altogether. 

. The actual wording of (questions gosed to respondents can be seen in 

the facsimile copies of the>quest ionnaire instruments in the appendix-. Due to 
the .combining of data of terf from many questions into our figures and tables , 
we usually lacked the spac^to provide verbatim indications of question wording 
in the body of this report.' 

For similar reasons, we ajso excluded many of the details and field 
records of our interviewing procedures. Needless to say, some questions asked 
were not tabulated in this study due to th^ir lack of relevance, inability to ' 
detect differences among our sample groups or vdgue responses obtained. Taken 
together, presentation of this information would have doubled the length of 
thejp^ort with little gain in useful information and a considerable ^ain in 
the cost of publication. The authors are, of course, willing to consider re- 
quests for specific information beyond this report as their time and resources 
permit. - 
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Thit' repor*t prescMU^ an inLcnj.ive analybi'^ of social variables - such as 
public altitude.-, cOhununit> need.- and iniormalion - that are i/iiporlanX to the 
planning' and inCormc4 public participation in»the d<^velopment of the Vest River ^ 
Re^^ion. Ihi^ analvbis ha^ both' predic tive 4ind descriptive ^oals, meaninje; thato 
not onl> do we want to describe I lie present ^s tat e of public opinion on re-ldnal 
devi^lupniLMit , bat aL>.o i.aiher inf orruu ion^ predic t ive oi eventual public i 
.-)crL i o [act ior s,/i'h the development fesults, ^ . • ' *• 

fhere are tei; -uideposts or reco<jnizod standards for ^research of^ thi*s 

i t 

i^iixd. No v,?idel" u.sed group of questions have repeated'ly dcmonfetrated their 

utiliL. in siti.il ai seltingb in the past. However ,-,wij.h the growth of policy 

and evaluative research in the social sciences, several distinguishable 

approaches have evolved.' Perhaps the most used is analysis which attempts to 

s> 

predict social changes based on economic shi f ts in the community. Since this- 
approach is covered by others a^sessin- West River development, we devoted 
little attention tu this type. Demographic analysis, .an aggregate look^al.. 
population shifts, migration patterns and other population parameters was. also 
rejected because of the inclusion of such information in tlVe economic anal^;ses< 

"and its lack of description for the attitudes and n'eeds underlying these cliarac- 
terislics. A Ihird approach - an his tor ical .anal> sis of institutional .policies 
and power groups - was rejected in favor of^urveying opinion in the present. 

The method we used is based on r.ecognizcd opinion poU'ing techniques to 
assure a representative 'assessment. of public attitudes and information on West 
River developmenc. Central to well-planned -Jeveiopment , we believe , is_ that all 

.major groups involved in this effort have shAred understandings about project 
goaU and outcome., - buth benc'ficial and harmful. Canscquontly , a major share 
our analysis focuses on communication about and public understanding of ^ 



''development:. This communication centered approach,, Ve feel, is especially 

•appropriate, given some of the unique characteristics of the changes facing 

the West Rper Region. Th^se'^a're: . . , 

!>• The, availability of few examples to aicT in identifying likely 
^ ' ' outcomtis *ff.^m' the deyelopment of the region. ^ Partly this is 

' ^ b-ecauJje- changes planned ^i;e pn^sUch a .large scale, but also 
'^t^ecausel^oj^cts, which affect the environment Save subtle and * 
- ; , complex consequences. For e}<;ample, no qoal gasification .plants 
, ' of the' size p-lanned for the state are-available foK public 

inspection. Moreover, the effects' of th^se plants oa matters . 
' ranging from wildlife to th^ economy^ of thp region ^re hard*to* 

' undejTStand for experts, much less the public., 'Thus it iV critfi- 
U oal tH^t vihat information is available be structured' to the 'need 
of {rhe public^ attd be disseminated efficiently with little 
, . ^distortion. . " 

^ ^ / 2. The rapid speed of 'development . 'In comparison to, say* jthe 
, 30-y6ar evoluttpn of, nuclear power plants oi: the relatively. 

unhurried lifestyle of the West River Region, water resource 
development and contingent powet and industrial development 
.are occurring at an accelerated pace. *Encouraged by' energy 
shortages^nd national desires foi:'. energy self,-suf f iciency,, 
, ^ time available for information gathering and debate may be ' 
limited. • . • , ' 

3. The inabjility of local media often to cope with the scale and 
cbmptexity of 9hanges planned or underway. Media serving'^ the 
West River Region. tend to be small and unspecialized , af-fording 

' little expertise for:properly digesting ^development issues in - 

a form clear ,.^yet not over-simplified -for public use.. 

4. '"The developnjent of considerable controversy over ex>loitation 
of energy resources and the changes this work implies for 
lifestyle in the arpa. Presentl^^, much of the information in 

' circulation is disseminated by sources with vested interests.. - 

Information of this kind^:freqp^ntly tries to propagandize , - 
/ pressing the consumer to agree rather than understand all 
. points of view in the issues raised. ^ ' 

. , ^ V ^ ' ' " ' 

From the foregoing, it shoulcl' be evident that our interest lies not Qnl> 

with the immediate , public concerns' ove?p,^water management questiongtj addressed 

in the West River Diversion Project, but al^o the far reaching implic^ions 

this project has for industrial development and changing lifestyles in 

western ^lorth DaT^ota. Failure to effectively consider wider conseqiiences ate 



presenti-y visible in recent controversy over the Garrison Diversion Project in 
the central pal-t of the $tate. 

Thus we return to the importance of information aftd understanding created, 
"among interests involved in the project. Does each understand what- other 
interests have In mind when they speak of regional development? Are members 
of the public aware of the changes planned and their^consequences ? Do state 
and federal agencies understand public preferences and are community leaders 
representing well to officials the feelings of their communities? The preva- 
lence of plentiful and quality information, public use of these resources 
coupled with development officials sensitive to their attitudes minimize the 
negative impacts and "surprises" once the projects are underway. Ideall>, our 
findings will not only help diagnose def icienc i-es in public understanding of 
West River area development, but also surest public needs which can be 
incorporated into development plans. 1 

lo accompl ish _ these goals, the results of this study are organized into 

the following sections: - . - 

* ^ 
j.^^ 1, Knowledge and Evaluation of the Project . How aware are 
people in the West River Diversion Project and tjts 
implications? Are they in favpr of i-t , given some 
. . ^ knowledge of thB project? 

2; Priorities and their Evaluation for Regional Development . 
What prime needs do people see for the West River area? 
How do they jibe wi;:h ,present emphasis on water management 
and heavy industry development?* 

3. Awareness and Evaluation of Development Agencies and their 

^ Policies . How well does state and federal agency performance 

stack up in the public *s mind? 

4. Agencies as Solders of Regional Development Problems * 

Which agencies are associated in the public's mind with w^ler 
, control and regional development? 



5- Connunicdt lun Between Citizens and Agencies . How 
accurate ::ie c o-nr^uiiicat lo'i? To what extent do 



Lion so'jrceb irtprove the qLiality of corxnunication? 

^* Inforniapion Sources , wl>ere do people obtain infor-^ation 
or .levdl opnent ac t ivi t ies and changes ? 

^- Liiest,I e and Optinisr. . How attached are people to the 
region and what is their wiilin-^ness to see change take 
place. 

Babic Sample Char ac : er i:. t f c s . ,-rnat ;;ere :he people 
like ..'ho-^^ v;e interviewed? 



We f6el this plan offers clarity and -conon^. of explanation for the sizeable 
quantity of data generated in this researca. 

Before we be^m a detailea examation of findings, sone explanation is 
«, • 

necessary for the methods we used co collect tne information reported in this 
\ 

stud.. A number of successful approaches nave been used ^in the past. Regional 
meetings or conferences have been called, exenplified b, the Little Misso{iri 
Grasslands Study, ^ to exchange i-^f or-iation o-^ regional aev el oprent and to tap 
the opinions of the public, development experts and agencies. Ocher -ethods 
used ran^e fron talking with ke leaders in the West River- Region to confer- 
'^ences .^^ith service clubs and regional officiafs.^ xhc approach used in the 
present stud;, differed ^onev/hat in that we attempted to identify a representa- 
tive cross-section of individuals involved in development of the West River 
area. 

^^i'^PSt rural states like Morth Dakota, discussion about change and 
deyelopnent follows a path from government agencies to comnunit> leaders and 
the general public. 3 Information on public sentiment usually is relayed h. 
community leaders back to government agencies. Participation of countrv water 
management boards, land use planning councils and county soil conservation 
comn^ittees often fornializes these leaders as information brokers betwe.en 
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Citizens and government agencies in re^ional% development matters. Consequently, 

these three groups - the general public, community leaders ar^cTTlevelopment 

agency personnel -became the focus of analysis and compar isot/in" 

A variety of procedures were used to generate samples of the^e groups, 

V 

'General population respondents were selected according to a probability 
sample of xhe Knife River Basin, North Dakota. This five-county area (see 
nap, figure 1) provided a rather good cr oss-sec'tion of small, town residents, 
farmers and ranchers who comprise the primary population groups of the West 
River Region. Moreover, the locaU has the only large scale power generation 
and surface mine sites which have been in operation for a comparatively long 
period of time. Thus residents of cer tair)'areas of the Knife River Basin 
•have had first-hand experience with the industrial activity anticipated for 
expansion in the region. 

By surveying only the Knife River Basin, we ignored, of course, much of 
the West River Region. Briefly, our reasons for doing so hinged on: 

1. Cost and optimization: Survey research is an expensive 
proposition and no' reliable cost estiipates were available 
for a survey of the entire region. Consequently, having 
limited funds, we chose to investigate thoroughly a smaller 
area which we felt would typify the larger region. Now 
that we have good cost estimates trased on present work and 
know basic statistical characteristics of West River resi- 
dents, we can more judiciously expand the scope of investi- 
gation with remaining ^funds , effecting savings over the 

^ costs of work done to date. 

2. We wanted to leave portions of the area for later study, 
f uncqntaminated by previous encounters 'with our field 

personnel. This procedure is vital ^to checking the effec- 
tiveness of followup efforts to determine shifts in public 
attitudes toward West River Diversion at a later date. 

3. Other surveys ^ Certain portions of the region had been 
contacted by interviewers for other organizations asking 
questions ^bout similar topics. People experienced in . 
polling know that these respondents, would respond to a 
second, similar questionnaire differently than would have 

•4 

^ llii 



Figure 'l; 



The West River (:^,D.) region . Respondents , 
with the eo:ception of agency^personnel , were 
selected only from the Knife 'River Basin. 
Counties and municipalities included in this 
region are listed in table 25. 
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been the^, cas^, had they not been previously contacted, 
'^n short, we wanted to avoid interviewing those "pfimed" 
with answers to our questions. 
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Most-random sampling procedures demand that all residents of the sample^ 

c 

area have a knovm chance of inclusion into the group interviewed. This 
process assures, within the limits of good sampling practice and statistical 
error, that results presented in this analysis are representative of the area. 
General sample respondents were allocated (stratified) between rural and 
incorporated proportionate to population characteristics determined in 
1970 US Census (487o rural, 527. incorporated areas). Detailed maps and census 
information were used to develop an area probability sample of the incorporated 
and rural strata. Some 310 respondents were selected in this way, and inter- 
viewed^ though 64 additional respondents (20.67a of the total) had to be selected' 
to aSjust for original respondents lost through refusals, not-at-homes and 

* vacant homesteads. Some basic demographic character is tics , of this sample are 
detailed together with^'^inn^lar ^^fflr act eristics for community leaders and 
agency personuel l^t.er in this report. 

Somewhae* different procedures were used to determine a sampling of 
community leaders. In this instance, a master list of leaders was assembled 

, from r osteins of 'local government personnel, local press accounts, nominations 
.from local' informants and listings of prominent citizens of the area. The 
master* listing was comprised of some 130 names^ from the six-county area 
surveyed. Through random procedures proportionate to the com^nity population, 

' 40 leaders were selected for interview. Ten replacements (25%) were required 
to supplement the original selection to compensate for t'ef usals , etc. As 
with general sample respondents, comjnufiity leaders ^ere' contacted by our 
field personnel for personal interview. 
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Agencyrespondents w^re selected from five state and federal offices 
involved in West River area developm ent, incl uding The Bureau of Reclamation, 
-The North Dakota State Water Commission, The US Soil Conservation Service, * 
The State Game and Fish Department, and The U.S. Forest Service, Medora 
Station. .The selection>of these agencrrss was based on their representation 
of a rather broad band of approaches to regional development needs. Some, 
such as the U. S. Forest Service, maintain a primarily conservation, preser- 
vationist view, while others, such as the State Water Commis^^n, seem more 
intensely involved in development of resources and improving economic 
activity. . 

# t 

From each agency, a list of supervisory personnel working either'in the 
state office (Bismarck) or in field offices in the West River area was 
obtained. A group ^of some 94 respondents were thus assembled. Mail-type 
questionnaires were -sent to each which secured an 83% response rate or 78. 
completed questionnaires. Since this procedure was a census rather than a 
sampling of personnel, no replacements for missing questionnaires, refusal's, 
etc. were possLi>le. By usual standards for mail-in questionnaires, this rate 
of response was extremely good. 

Field work wa^^cotnp let ed in the late summer and fall of 1973.' Two 
attempts were made by interviewers to contact not-at-home respondents. 
Similarly, two follow-up mailings were used to encourage tardy agency per- 
sonnel to reply to the mail questionnaire. A five per cent subsample was 
used as a validation check, a procedure which ascertains that interviewers 
actually contacted individuals scheduled and achieved reasonable accuracy in 
recording their responses. 



The actual quest ionnalrs used in this study fot the three sample groups 
are reproduced in appendix A of this report? AH c^uestions used went through 
at least two, often more pre-test stages^here their under s tandabil ity and ' 
utility to the purpose of this study were screened., Information from com- 
pleted questionnaires was 4:ransferred to magnetic tape for data processing. 
Coding procedures involved in this transfer were ver if ied - and .checked for 
consistency electronically or, for hand-coded items, were retabulated on a 
subsample basis, «.sing as a criterion for inclusion in the report at least ^ 
a 90% reproducibility. 



Notjes : 

^Little Missouri Grasslands Study is a multiple land use study of souchwestern 
. North Dakota funded -fay an urban planning grant from the Department of Housing 
X and Urban Development. Some six reports are available on the study from The 
•North Dakota State University, Fargo, North Dakota 58102. 

2see- Humphrey, F. Charles.' Image Attitude Survey.: Oliver County North 
■ Dakota, February 1974; North Dakota Cooperative Extension Service, Fargo, - 
North' Dakota 58102 (mimeo) 

\oge^s, Everett M. Dif^fusion of Innovations . ''New York: Free P?ess , 1962. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND EVALUATION OF THR PROJECT ' 

" ^ ilow ^du Liie LhuaguLS^Oi in<rrviduai citizens " toward" a" project like" the 

Wesj: River Diversion be described? And of what pr^ctical^use would such 
descriptions be to th^ public and to policy makers? These are questions 
that we intend to discuss in this chapter, in addition to presenting the^ 
descriptions that we have compiled in the field. 

Typically, investigators of the social impact of development projects 
have sought to describe citizen thinking in ^terms of attitude measures. By 
describing citizens' thoughts in attitudinal terms, investigators have 
intended to give a direct assessment of actions citizens would-be likely to 
tak| toward the project and/or toward the sponsoring agency. For example, 
if citizen attitudes toward a project are largely negative, it wo61d be taken 
as a sign that the project should be abandoned or restudied because of the 
likelihood of actions in opposition to it. 

Our study, of the West River Diversion Project deviates somewhat from the 
traditional attitudinal apprc^ach by obtaining data that we think is just as 
useful, if. not more so. Unfortunately, the practical importance of other 
descriptive approaches is not always as obviqos and the "obvious" utility of 
attitudinai^|a is often deceptive. This presumed utility rests on an assump- 
tion of a c%Lose tie between attitudes and behavior, that what people think and 
feel is , rather automatically transTated into action. 

Because of frequent difficulty in demonstrating simple, direct 
connections between the way people think and the way they act, the brunt of* 
our analysis is not placed on this shakey principle. Rather we 'are asklt}^" 
whether people are really prepared to make judgments and decisions on devel6p- 
raent and whether their decisions are properly informed ones. Having taken this 
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viewpoint ,^ we needed to devise ways of describing how well informed citizens' 
appear to be. We found no one "best" approach, and so we adopted several, . ^ 
th^t*were both scientifically sound and feasi,ble within ^the context of a 
field survey. 

At the lowest level of involvement, we observed awareness of the project, 
reasoning that 'any other knowledge that citizens had could not be applied 
without awareness of the project itself. Lack of awareness would indicate a 
very low level of iaf ormation. 

At the next level, we asked about relevance of the project. That is, 
' did citizens perceive that the project will have tronsequences (or other 

connections) to him? Unless a citizen attached some reUvance to the project, 
there would not be even <x minimal -basis for holding a serious opinion. 

In addition, we attempted to determine what additional information, the 
citizen had, as a possible basis for his opinion. This included both his 
knowledge of benefits /disadvantages of the project, and his ability to specify 
probable consequences of the project (both planned outcomes and side effects). 
A citizen who knows both benefits and disadvantages of the project is consid- 
•■'*?red to be more fully informed than a citizen who knows only benefits or only 
disadvantages. Previous research by the authors has shown a tendency for 
citizens to become more fully informed on a project's benefits than its dis- 
advantages, a trend that can sometimes be traced to a one-si'dedness in public 
information programs (St amm and Bowes, 1972). 

Lastly, we included a measure of ^qpfnion. "But the significance of this 

measv^>e is not viewed only in term/ of a "go" or a "stop" signal for planners. 

It is possible that opinion will be lacking altogether; perhaps indicative of 
an absence of relevance and/or knowledge of useful evaluative criteria. The 
meaning of opinions will not be taken at face value, but. will" be interplreted 

er|c El • • - 



with regard to the kind of information on which they are based. In our 
judgment, a predominance of favorable opinion that' is based on inadequate 



Information can be an extremely hazardous condition for both planners and the 
Public; only in a very narrow view could such a condition regarded as a 
sound basis for pursuing development projects • 

Over-all awareness pf the West River Diversion Project was relatively 
high - especially for a project that is only in the planning stage ^figure 2), 
^The level of awareness observed for the general public - 50 pe\cent - com- 
pares favorably to the level found for a Corps of Engineers proje^Sf in North- 
eastern North Dakota (63 per cent), and the Corps project was at a much later 
planning stage when the survey was made (Stamm and Bowes, 1972)/ ^It is 
probably safe to project that awaren^'s^s of the West River Diversion Project 
(WRDP) won't get much above the 50 per c.ent level'without an intensive 
information campaign.^ 

Comparing a|j:ross all three of our samples, the level of awareness was *^ 
highest among community leaders (COML) (77 per cent) and lowest among agency 
(AGCY) representatives (31 per cent). We expected to find higher awareness 
among COML, and {:his relult supports our treatment of COML.'.s as an informed 
link between agencies and the public. The low level pf AGCY awareness was 
not expected - if anything, we expected a higher level of awareness than for 
COML's. We can partly explain this result by noting that many agency repre- 
sentatives worked out of offices iV«ismarpk and may not have had much involve- 
ment with the West River area. But this is not an entirely comforting 



And^t should be noted that the'results of research on information diffusion 
show that the level of awareness achieved is not lasting .unless publiclt-y is 
continued. This is simply because some people will soon iorget what they've 
heard. 
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explanation, considering tTiat our agency oensus was taken only from those % 

sta.te and federal agencLes concerned .wj^th_thj^s typj of regio nal dev elopment > 

If information about WRDP is to flow from agencies to community leaders to the 
public, as our model has assumed, then the AGCY to COML link would certainly 
be strengthened by a higher level of awareness among AGCY personnel* 

Although community leaders were more often aware of the project, 
they were less certain abou't some of the consequences of the WRDP. For 
example, leaders were less certain about the effects ^of the WRDP on their jobs 
(figure 3). They were less likely than the public (GENS) to say the project 
would not affect their job, and more likely to say they didn't know how their 
job would be affected. For both groups, the knowledge of job consequence was 
very low « much lower than awareness of the project itself. The need for 
information beyond simple project awarenesis is clearly indicated here. 

Lack of knowledge of probable consequences is again reflected in the 
benefits and disadvantages of the project provided by boVh the public and 
leaders (table 1). The most common answer by far was "don't know." Even 
within the AGCY group, most respondents did not know any benefits and/or dis- 
advantages of the-ptoject. Over-all, AGCY respondents list^cj more benefits 

y 

and disadvantages - in .par ticular , mor^ environmental, economic and social 
disadvantages - than respondents , in the other groups. But contrary to expecta- 
tion, COML's were not more informed in this area than GENS. 

Although the level of evaluative information was generally very ?,ow, it is 
significant that lack of knowledge was no more prevalent for disadvantages than 



for benefits. At least some balance prevails. This is not always the case. 
For example, an earlier study of a proposed dant and reservoir at Park River, 
North Dakota, revealed considerably higher knowledge of benefits than 
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Figure 2: Awareness of^the West Riv.er Diversion Project 
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Figure 3: Perceived effect of West River Diversion Project on jqb (totals 

for all effects), for general sample, community leader and agency 
respondents • 
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(Unless otherwise noted, sample sizes in all tables are: 
' GENS = 310; COML = 40; AGCY = 78) 
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Table 1; Perceived benefits and disadvantages of West River Diversion 
• Project. 



Benefits 


GENS 


COML 


AGCY 


Wat'^r related 


11.2 


12.5 


24.4 


Industry/Economy 


5.0 




7.7 


Social 


0.3 


5.0 


1.3 


Agricultaaral 


3.2 






Other 


1.6 • 


2.5 


2.6 


IDK/Blanf?^- 


78.4 


• 80.0 


64.1 



Disadvantages 

Environmental 
Economic 
Social 
Other 
IDK/Blank 



7.2 
3.5 
2.3 
7.7 

'79.4- 

310 



2.5 

2.5 
7.5 
87.5 

40 



12.8 
20^5 
8.9 
2.6 
55.1 

78 



Figure 1|* .Opinions toward West River Diversion Projec,t. 
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disadvantages J even" t:hoii|h a number q£ serious drawbapks were surfated^in an ^ 
environmental impact study. . ' * ; 

' * ^ ^ \ ^ ^ - ^ '"'s'y 

Thete were some notable differences among the three groups in the kinc^^s 
of benefits and disadvantages peopl'e perceived-. Over-all, the p.ercjeption 'of^" 
water -related benefits was high compared^o other types of b'l&rhefits. Ageacy 
respondents were especially conscious ofv,vater-related benefits. General 
sample and agency respondents saw some b|ij|^fits in economic terms , ^wfiile ^ 



leaders did not. Only the^gener^l public saw agricultural beneAts while 
disadvantages for them were largely environmental and economic. Leaders were 
less likely than others to see environmental and ecooOTa^^^iUadvantages . 
Agency respondents, on the. other hand, were the mdst likely to specify dis- 
advantages in all specific categories, s.uggesting that these individuals still 
have a much broader evalu.ational framework for development projects than 
COML's or GENS. Future information e£ f or t^^should strive to share this frame- 

' V. ^ V 

wor-k more widely *with citizens. 

If the project' were^to. come, ug- now in something like a regional referendui 
it would be Tikely to p^&s (figure 4). More people favor it than oppose at, 
among both public^ and leaders . . However what the results show even mor^ 
plea,rly is that such a referendum would^riot; be appropriate at this time 
(unless considerable change has occurred' since, .the stfir\^'^y was mad^*)". The" ^ 
majority of people did not have an opinion one way or another, a result that 
could have been anticipated given our earfier findings fdr knowledge of ^con- 
sequences ,( table 1; figure 3).^ The combined implications of^'our.idata arte 
tRat any decision made now to implement the pxioject would^ probably^ be dade by 
a minot^ty of the people - a minority not much more informed than t|iOse w:^th 
no opinion'. ^ * " \ ^ 
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In our earlier study on the Park River (Stairan & Bowes , 1972), approval of 
the project was strongly related to where one lived - people in towns were 
generally in favor, having nuch to gain from economic activity and flood con- 
trol. Rural people, however, were noticeably more opposed as they would suffer 
the land losses, construction disruption, and scenic depredations of the pro- 
ject with few of its advantages. In spite of the wealth of uncommitted people 
in the present study (which tends to flatten out trends), data presented in 
table 2 suggests that the , same sort ot opinion division may be forming over 
West River Diversion. Agencies and planners should, then, keep in mind that 
the opinions they l^ar may vary strongly by locale* 

In our remaining analyses, we tried to locate some possible explanations 

for opinion (or lack of it) toward the projects Firsts it seemed likely that 

opinion toward the project would be influenced by its perceived effect on jobs 

(table 3). Some connection was , found for the general sample. Those who per- 

ceived an impact were less likely than others to favor the project and more 

likely to be neutral. Evidently, those who perceived a job impact were not 

certain that the impact would be favorable, or they should have been more 

I 

favorable toward the project; 

We also determined whether the kinds of benefits and disadvantages 
perceived had any connection to opinion toward the Project. This analysis 
proved difficult to interpret because we had to work "with a much reduc*ed^ ' 
sample.^ The influence of particular benefits was not readily discernible, 
but it does appear th^tt the perception of water-related and/or economic 



^Only those who knew benefits and/or disadvantages and who also had a^ 
opinion of the project could be included. 
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Table 2. 



Approval of West River Diversion Project by incorporated vs, 
unincorporated place of residence. 



Pl«ce of Residence 



Unincorporated 

t 

Incorporated 



Favor WRDP Neutral or Opposc* 



41.9 
38.1 
('62) 



57.5 
42.5 

(73) 



X2= 3.35, df=l sig .085 
Kendall 's Tau -.1478 

Sig. ■ .0052 
Gamma ^ r .2674 



*0f this - group -of-73, 58 were neutral, 15 were' o^ipog-e^f. 

Categories were combined to improve stability of statistical 
- testing. 
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Tab'W 3. PerceiVied effect of West River Project on job by approval of he 
proje'^t for general sample and comnurJity leader respondents. 



General 
^ Sanple* 
(n=l28)'' 



Leaders 



Favor 



Oppose 





Projec t 


Neutral 


Projec L 


n 


Project will* 
affect job 


42. :> 




8.5 


(94) 


Project will 
not affect 
job / 




26.5 


20.6 


(34) 


% Project wi 1 1 
affect job' 


75.^ 


2:..0 




(4) 


Project will 
not effect 
job 


i 

75.0 


25.0 




(4) 



4 



"■-^^Oniy respondents l?oi-<^ng an opinion are iacludea 
in this analysis. t 



Table 4. Perceived benefits of West River Project b. approval of, the 
' project for general sample respondents. 



Perceived 
Benefits 



Favor > Oppose^ 

Projec t ^ Neutral Projec t n 



Water -Related 
Indus trial -Economic 
Social-Quality of Life 
Agricul ture. 

Other, General Qomments* 



41.6 
56.3 
100,0 
70.0 
42.9' 



48.5 
43.8 

■ 20.0 



9.9 



10.0 
.57.1 



(101) 

,(16). 

(O 
(10) 
(7) 



^hese comments usu'ally had crit.icism mixed with vague, general 
discussion of possible benefits. ' - , ■ 
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Table 5. 



Perceivea disadvantages of West River Divecsion Project 
•by approval of ihe project for general sample respondents 



Parceived 
Disadvantages 


Favor 
Project 


Neutral 


Oppose 
Pr ojec c 


n 


Environmental Depredations 


71.4 


14.3 


14.3 


(7) 


Land Loss 


^ 14.3 


,64.3 


21.4 


(14) 


Bconomi^c Problems 


1 u . 0 

> * 


80.0 


10.0 


(10) 


S:)cial -Quality of Life 


14.3 


42.9 


42.9 1 


(7) 


Other 


40.9 


-40.9 


18.2 


(22) 
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benefits was not sufficient for project approval (table 4), Agricultural 
benefits carried greater influence (among those who perceived them). The 
trends for perceived disadvantages were, much sharper, but are unfortunately 
based on,^an even smaller sample^ Of the disadvantages lifted (table 5), 
environmental damage was least likely .to be associat-ed with opposition to the 
project. Negative influence on the quality o|^life (social) was most likely 
to be associated with opposition. These findings suggest that additional » 
information on quality of life (social), land loss and economic problems would 
have considerable influence on local opinion. The direction of influence 
would var V , depending upon the nature of the information and how it was inter- 
preted by local people. The results should noc be caken to indicate that 
environmental disadvantages should be disregarded but neither shoula tbey be 
stressed to- the exclusion of other more salient criteria. 
Summary — ^ 

1. Awareness of the West River Diversion Project was far from universal, 
averaging about 50 per cent for the genieral sample, 77 per cent for co"^- 
munity leaders, and, surprisingly, only about 30 per cent for the agencies. 
Publicit> about the project not only needs to be disseminated outward but 
also Inward in an effort <to educate agency staffs on West River develop»Tients . 

2. Recognition of the West River Project appears to be at a low level - despite 
moderate awareness rates - giveh the few numbers among the public and 
community leadership certain of some project consequences. 

3* Compared to agencies', the public and leaders tended to, see the project 
somewhat simplistically in terms of one or so big advantage and/or dis- 
advantage, rather than the complex of 'benefits^ and problems such deve}-op- 
ment projects typically entail. 
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A majority of leaders and the public were unable to make a 'decision 
for or against the West River Project. Those who were able, tended to 
favor its implementation. Thus,, while better than half the public is 
aware of^th^ project, mQst'd9n*t understand it enough to come to a 
decision on its worth. There was a tendency in these results for the 
public in' towns ta favor the project, more than ruraL x,espondents . 

What relationship there n\ight. be between the kinds of benefits perceived 

••^-> 

for West River Diversion and approval of the project were not clear, 
except that realization of water -related or economic benefits had little 
to do with approval. In the same sense, expectation of environmental 
damage was not associated strongly with opposition to the project. 
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PRIORITIES AND EVALUATION FOR REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT ; vj, 

From -a planner's point of view, the West River diversion Project is part 

of a much larget framework of reg^i'onal development. It is primarily in such a 

framework, however it is defined, that particular projects can be meaningfully 
t 

discussed and evaluated. For this reason, we extended our anal/sis of citizen 

informati9n beyond the immediate project to describe their concepts of regional 
\ 

development* 

Again, < we built our description in terms of a number of different ways of 
thinking about regional development. On the one hand, we listed a number of 
attributes of regional development and asked individuals to rate the importance 
they attached to each,"'"^ This method .has the advantage of providing evaluative 

responses to a presumably efxhaustive net of attributes that is common to the 

> 

three sample groups and thus allows comparison of priorities among groups. The 
method has ^ the disadvantage of intrusiveness - that is, a tendency to force 
individuals to respond to the investigators* criteria for evaluating or specify- 
ing the experience of regional development. We attempted to minimize this 
"forcing effect" by allowing people to indicate lack of relevance for any of 
the attributes. 

But more importantly, we combined the above approach with less intrusive 
ways of observing what people think. In these cases, we asked people to desig- 
nate what they thought were the important problems of the region. This provided 
lists of problems that individuals regarded ap, important enough to trention. We 
expected that the problems cited would differ considerably between individuals. 



^The attribute, list was determined from pre-.testing to find a reasonably 
exhaustive, minimally redundant set of relevant development characteristics 
which evo] -ed from free response questions. 
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and thereby show the diversity of problems perceived within the population. 
This kind of information could tell whether people who supported regional 
development had simiLar, or perhaps very dissimilar, reasons for doing so. 
Perhaps people who opposed regional develonment would be looking for solutions 

1 • 

to very different problems than the supporters • These were some^ questions we 
hoped to illum'i^te^ 

After individuals had listed regional problems, we asked them to place 
them in or^er of priority. ^ We wanted to know what they thought should be done 
right away, and what they tho,ught could be postponed a while. This is not the 
same thing, as ranking the importance of problems - e.g, , the most important 
problem may have to be put off because it is not yet feasible. The sequence 
of development events is important in its own right, and ^offers many options. 
Thus, we wanted to describe this aspect of thinking separately from evaluative 
considerations * 

In some cases, we directed our questions to specific points of regional 
development that appeared to be of special concern to citizens and planners. 
One of these water management problems was of particular concern because ^the 
use and allocation of scarce water resources Is critical to both agriciiltural 
and industrial economies. We also emphasized problems associated with mining 
development. Here we were interested in the* effects of mining which people 
anticipated for' their style of life, v 

These descriptions of 4iow individuals conceptualize regional development 
. '^^hotild tell us much about what changes are desired and which aren't. And 
perhaps more importantly, they may tell us what .information people n^ed to 
enable better participation in future regional development decisions. 

When asked to identify problems facing the West River area, respondents 
in air three groups most frequently listed'problems classified as "coal 

4 , 
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development*', 'Wter management'' and "pollution". Other types of difficulties 
were mentioned much less frequently with the exception of agricultural pr'oblems, 
which were frequently cited by agency respohdentS (see table 6). 

There were also some differences among the^ three groups in the frequency 
of problems mentioned. Community leaders listed coal development nearly twice 
as often as the other two groups - 53 per cent of the time. General sample 
respondents mentioned water management problems more often than tlj^e other groups 
did. Pollution was listed equally often by all three groups. Over-all, there 
was a high degree of overlap among the three groups in the problems seen, but 
the differences also suggest more than one way of viewing the region's 
development . 

The data in figure 5 show that problems which were most^often mentioned 
were not necessarily assigned the highest priority. Thus, the familiar prob- 
lems are not always perceived as being the most urgent. Coal development, for 
example, received the most frequent mentions over-all, but relative to other 
problems, it received lowest priority from both the public and leaders. 
Interestingly, coal development was also the only problem for which there were 
any great differences in priorities between groups. Agency respondents gave 
it by far the highest priority, followed by G£NS and then COML. Such results 
indicate that agen^cies find themselves pressing for a prioriry which the public 
and leaders do not share; agencies share cognizance of the problem, but not of 
the priority. ' " , ' 

When it came to attributes of regional development that we had listed,' 
the importance assigned to them varied considerably (see figure 6). Highest 
importance was assigned to "consulting citizens", "increasing agricultural 
productivity", "creating jobs", and "improving health care*'. Lowest importance 
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Fiijure 5. Priority assi^jucd to problems iaalng West River Region. '''f 

High * 
Type of Problem: Priority 

3 



Coal Development 



Water Management 



Pollution 



Economic 



Agricultural 



Recreational 



Other 



GENS 
COML 
AGCY 
GENS 
COML 
AGCY 
GENS 
COML 
AGCY 

GENS 
AGCY 

GENS 
AGCY 
GENS 
AGCY 
GENS 
COML 
AGCY 



1.29 





1.22 

22 
22 



1.0 



1.2 



*Blanks, IDK's have been deleted. 



Low 

Priority 



GENS n-137 



CCML n-30 
AGGY n-72 



Table, 6. Per cent mention of problems facing West River Area. 



Type of 








Probiem 


GENS 


COML^^ 


AGCY 


Coal Development 


16.0 


47.5 


32.2 


Water Resources 


24.7 


22.5 


11.5 


Pollution 


5.4 


10.0 


12.8 


Economic 


2.5 




7.7 


Agricultural 


1.2 




20.6 


Recreational /Wildlife 


0.3 




3.8 


Other 


2.6 


2.5 


6.5 


IDK /Blank 


46.8 


17.5 


5.1 


n « 


310 


*40 


78 



3G 



^7 

(i.e., **somewhat important") went to "increasing industry", and to "increasing 
population". All other attributes were rated as "important".^ so that the net 
result was that the average rating of afl development attributes was neaY the 
high and of the importance scale. Thi-5*"^*&« . toward th'e "important" and of the 
scale is probably best regarded as representing the intrusiveness of our 
methods, at least in part. This means that.' we can reach conclusions about the 
relative importance of the various attri-butes, but it would be extremely 
hazardous to make inferences about the absolute importance of individual 
attributes* 

Of greatest interest to us were comparisons among GENS, COML and*AGCY on 
the relative importance of these attributes. We have already seen some irtter- 
esting differences among these groups in the types of problems perceived, and 
in the level of priority assigned to resolving these problems. Differences in 
importance ratings for these attributes would signal potential difficulty in 
agreeing upon the facets of regional development to be given greatest emphasis. 
The results shown in figure 6 indicate that whatever differences do exist could 
not be described very well as between-group differences using a GENS, COML, AGCY 
breakdown. The differences which did occur were not very large, although they 
did pervade across a number of the attributes. The most prevalent pattern was , 
for the COML. group to assign greater importance to development attributes than 
either GENS or AGCY groups. But far more striking than these differences was the 
similarity among the three groups in the importance ratings across ^11 17 devel- 
opment attributes, suggesting that any potential for disagreement that may exist 
is not readily described as a between group difference along these li,nes. These 
three groups appear to have a lot in common, when described in such terms. 

Our first set of questions on regional development tapped three specific 
issues: (1) waler management priorities; (2) coal development; and (3) the 
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Figure 6: Average level of importance attached to attributes of regional 

development for general sample, community leader and agency groups. 



Unimportant 1 
Development 
Attribute 



Wildlife 
habitat 



Consulting 
citizens 



Improve living 
v standards 



Increase 
industry 



Increase agric 
productivity 



Increase 
population 



Improve 
recreation 



m 



Improve flood 
protection 






4 Most Important 

2.836 
2.667 
2.817 

t 

3.206 
3.300 
3.521 

3.030 

3.025 
3.09^ 



2.2^10 
2.^15 

2,15 



^ GENS 
I [ COML 



AGCY 



3.18 
3.^75 

3.085 

2.095 
2.300 

1.786 

2.^119 

2.500 
2.57^ 

2.938 
3.000 
2.i»71 



1 - not important 

2 - somewha-t important 

3 - important 

4-- most . important , 
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Unimportanuv; H 
Development ^ 

Attribute • 



Create jobs 



Save 
lifestyle 

V 



Improve 
transportation 



Improve 
health care 



Develop 
tourism 



Extend 
utilities 



Increase 
scenic spots 



Increase 
agency contaict 



Improve 
schools 



2 3 



4 Host Important 



3.525 
3.357 




I 





2.901 
3.*20'^ 

2.79'< 



2. 827 
2.650 
2.507 

3.253 
■3.175 
2.913 

2.378 
2'. 525 
2.400 

2.751 
2.500 
2.239 

2.. 539 

2.500 
2.690 

2.724 
2.600 
2.980 

2.964 
3.256 « 
3.1lf ■ 
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^ * Garrison DiverHpn Project. Over-all, the results of these question^ showed 
that: ) 

(1) Water supply and runoff coi;itrol have ^higher priorit;^ as 

> * 

water management priorities than developmen't of ^ . , 
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recreation areas (table 6a); . j 

(2) More people see coal development as "mostly an advantage'* 
than see it as "mostly a disadvantage" (table 7); ' ' 

(3) Coal development is expected to have s^'ome bad effects on 
air and water quality (table 8); 

(4) Most people don't anticipate that coal development will 
result in a job change for them (table 9); ^ 

However, by further analysis we were able to s"how that expectations of \infavorable 
effects from coal development were strongly associated withfgeneral opinion of 
coal development (figure 7). The more negative the effect expected upon water 
quality, air^quality, water use, and travel, the stronger the disapproval of 
coal development. - Unfortunately, we cannot conclude from this evidence that 
expectations of negative effects are necessarily causing unfavorable opirrion - 
we've simply observed that the tvo are strongly associated.' Given these limita- 
tions upon our inferences, it still se|[ms redsonabl e ^to suggest that these nega- 
tive effects are important considerations for area citizens- Agencies and^ firms 
responsible for development should insure adequate discuss iorn^of these points 
with the public and leaders. ) 

^ (5) Opinion on the Garrison Diversion Project Vas very mixed. 

The number of people with "no opinion" or insufficient ^ 
knowledge of the project far exceeded those with a clear- 
cut opinion. Some specific reasons for opposition did 

surface fairly often'- "bad effects on the land", and ' 

f * ** 

cost (table 10). 

40 
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ee Water Management Priorities. 



GENS 



COML 











• ^ Improved water supply ^ 


2.84 


3,18 












More recreation areas 


2,37 






Runoff coritrol 


2.78 


3.08 _ 

1 





1 = Great Need 
5 a: No Need 



Table 7. Perceived need for foal development in per cent. 





GENS 


eo^^L 


*• 

Mostly advantage 


48.4 


65.0 


Mostly disadvantage 


38.1 

i • 


32.5 


IDK/Blank • ' 


13.5 


2.5 
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Table Some perceived effects of c.ual development. 
^ rvalues are mean optimsm ratings. 



Effects Od: 




GENS 


COML 


Water quality 




2.39 


2.43 ' 


Air quality 




1 .96 


2.00 


Water use 




2.58 


• 2.44 


Area travel 




2 .-76 


3.18 



1 

2 
3 
4 



Changes make area muchf' worse . 
Changes make -area slightly^ worse 
Development changes have no effect 
Changes improve the area 



Table 9» Perceived effects of coal development on 
job choice in per cent. 



GENS 



Stay' with job 
Change jobs 
IDK/Blank 
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Table 10. Opinii'n on the Oarrisoi Diversion Project in per cent. 



Opinion 


GENS- 


COML 


Ceneral opposition 


8.4 


5.0 


Ba^ effects on land 




7- 5 


Not needed - too costly 


3,2 


10.0 


General opposition with 






some praise 


2.2 


2.5 


■ 






Neutral 






Favor 


i6:i 


40.0 


Good --general approval 


' 3o 


2.5 - 


Otiier 


22,1^^ 


2.5 


IDK/Blank 


• 34o 


30.0^ ' 



"20.3 per cent "no opinion" 




« 
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Figure 7. Coefficients of relationship (Kendall's Tau) between per- 
ceived environmental effect^ of coal development and * 
general rating of coal development as advantage or dis- 
advantage for the vrest River regior><^ Data for general 
population and community leader s^ple groups. 
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*all relationships indicate increased negative coal effects 
on environment ^s a function of increased general disapproval 
for coal development 
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Within these general trends, a number of differences were found among 
GENS and COML respondents. Community leaders perceived greater need for all 
three water management priorities than did the general sample group. They were 
more likely than GENS to see coal development as an advantage, and less likely 
to be undecided about coal development. There 'was not much difference among ' 
the public and agencies in perceived effects of coal development, except that 
leaders expect a more beneficial effect on area transportation systems. Differ- 
ences between the public and leaders in opinion on Garrison DiversicJn were very 
strong, A far greater proport^ion of COML's had a favorable opinion o^^^ 
project, and substantially fewer expressed no opinion at all. Given these 
differences, it is reasonable to expect that the COML group would be more 
favorably disposed to current regional development ideas. 

Summar y 

1. In a free response setting, the most frequently mentioned problems facing 
the West River region were coal development, water management and pollution 
problems. Agency people placed str^ong emphasis on agricultural problems as 
well. Generally, there was high agreement ^mong the three groups on major 
problems. 

• 2. Priorities assigned to solving problems varied somewhat, with the oft- 
mentioned coal proDlems receiving lower . prior ities than most others listed.. 
Coal problem priorities also brought the most disagreement' among the three 
sample groups, with agencies viewing these problems as considerably more 
urgent than community leaders and somewhat more urgent than the public, 
These discrepancies may suggest future problems in unifying community 
effort to discuss and deal wj.th coal probl^ems. 
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The importance assigned to entries on a list of regional development needs 
(attributes) was greatest for the need to consult citizens on development, 
agricultural -productivity, more jobs and better health care. Of lov 
importance were sorte of the likely means to bring ab.out high importance 
items,, such as more industry (for more jobs) and increasing population 
(tax. base for better health care). All involved in the development process 
should become better aware of the inconsistencies in demands made, so that 
workable compromises can be reached. The three sample groups were quite 
similar in their assessment of 18 development needs. 

A majority of people see coal development as mostly advantageous , though 
many expect bad effects on air and water quality and no major effect 
their jobs. Those expecting quite harmful consequences to the environ- 
ment, water use. and travel, of course, tended to be unfavorable toward 
.thesJ)roject . 



on 
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CITIZEN EVALUATIONS OF DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

Our approach to describing cicizen evaluation of agencies is jnuch like our 
approach to describing how people think about the project. We a[re not simply 
conducting a popularity poll to see which agencies come off wich the best 
"image". 4s comforting as it may be to receive positive evaluations from 
citizens agencies cannot regard such support as a mandate to pursue develop- 
ment policies without restraint or careful consideration of citizen views. . 
Citizen evaluations indicate approval of the past performance of an agency, 
but may indicate nothing about approval of future performance. 

For these reasons, rather than sim^iiy measuring, over-all evaluations of 
development agencifet , we attempted to get some indication of how people per- 
ceive the agency beyond simple "good" vs. "bad" distinctions. Central to this 
idea, was to gauge the extent to which 'people stereotype agencies, an important 

^process that requires some elaboration. ' ' 

f The term "stereotype" connotes a number of common images - being insensi- 
tive to differences in qualities possessed by someone or something, grouping 
all things under a common, aRd perhaps inadequate description, seeing things 
in extremes, being reluctant to change one*s attitudes to^ f it changing reali- 

^ ties and so on. If we can qapably measure the extent to which stereotyping 
occurs, we perhaps can develop better explanations of why agencies are eval- 
uated as they ar^. For example, we might conclude that evaluative judgment 
that an agency is "bad" might not be well thought out if much of the group 
making that decision shows a* tendency to see agencies in extremes, not 
accounting for the unique qualities each might possess. 

Stereotyping, unfortunately, is a complex concept; ,one which holds 
different meanings for different people. To reduce this <5tnibiguit:. in its use, 
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social scientists have evo-lved several components of stereotyping which have 
more precise meanings. 

1. Reiftcation: This term means that one tends to assign 
all agencies (or whatever) to a particular description - 
e.g., all agencies are very wasteful, dishonest, helpful 

and so on. initially, we attempted to measure this concept >^/r' 
lor the five agencies involved in our study. However, our 
pre-tests showed that nearly all individuals reified agencies - 
seeing them as all part of the same government-bureaucratic 
fabric. In shorty we had a variable - reification - which 
didn't vary and it was dropped from the study. 

2. Homogeneity: An individual who perceives an agency homogeneously 
assigns all descriptions to the agency to the same degree. In 

^ other words, the agency is seen as somewhat dishonest, somewhat 

helpful , SjDmewhat wasteful and so on. Descriptions collectively 
may be applied to any degree, the key is that they are all at 
the same degree. 

3. Polarization; The polarized individual sees agencies at extremes; 
e.g., agencies are mostly ox always dishonest; wasteful, helpful, 
etc. The astute logician will recognize that completely polarized 
images are also completely homogenous, but aside from this, extreme 
case, the two concepts show marked conceptual and, in most appli- 
cations, statistical independence^ 

4. Fixedness: This term implies that the image remains static over 
long periods of time. Because our study was administered at only 
one time point, we are presently unable to evaluate this concept. 
Re-surveying, of our respondents after an appropriate time interval 
will yield these data. 

Our success, then, as described above in measuring components of stereotyping 

was limited to homogenization and polarization. We hold the hope that. these 

variables which tap the composition of agency images rather than a summary 

good vs. bad evaluation may be a more powerful descriptor of how people view 

agencies . 

' *# ' . «. 

r 

. -r " 

• Evaluations were also sought in terms of specific facts of an agency's 
past performance. If an agency was evaluated unfavorably, we -wanted to be able 



A mor'e ^detailed explanation of the conceptual and research ni^ckground 
underlying these components is given in: Bowes and Stamm (1974). ''Coorienta- 
tional Accuracy During Regional Development of Energy Resovirces: Problems 
in Agency-Public Communicat ion. " .Paper presented to The AEJ^i^; San Diego, CA. 

' . 48 \ ^ 
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to identify some characteristics of past performance that could have contributed 
to that evaluation. Was it performance on a particular project? Was the agency 
perceived as willing to listen, and to communicate about policy? 

For the most part, the image of. development agencies portrayed by the 
respondents was a favorable one, but with some inter esting" variations depending 

upon the descriptive criteria aiiri_..upon whn was providing thfi raring. Over-aLL, 

support for and evaluation of agency past performance and projects is high 
(see figures 8 and 9). The worst marks against development agencies were their 
"ignorance of local needs" and "waste of money and time"* Otherwise, agencies 
were described as helpful, honest, dependable, available for advice and 
tnforma^tion, and fair (see figure 10). ^ 

In most cases, no group gave more critical descriptions of government 
agencies than the agency people themselves. The> were more <jonscious, than 
either GENS or COML of the ignorance of local needs, lack of honesty, fairness 
and dependability., unavailability for advice and information, and wastefulness. 
In -fact, there was not ♦a single criterion on which AGCY respondents described 
themselves more favorably than did GENS or COML. 

With few exceptions, the agency image described by GENS and b) COML was 
similar. COML's perceived agencies as more often helpful, and as more often 
fair in dealing with disputes arid land payments. 

^ The structure of agency images was found to be moderately homogeneous 
across all three groups, but considerable structural differences were found in 
the degree of polarization ("figure 10.1). The images held by COML's were thet 
most polarized - primarily because they consistently perceived agencies in more 
positive terms than either GENS or AGCY members thenrselves . AGCY members had 
the least polarized images for agencies, reflecting their ability to see both 
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Figurfe 8 



Past support for agency projects by general sample and coigmunity 
leader respondents . 
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-Figure 9. Evaluation of agency p^ast performance for community leaders and 
general sample respondents. 
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Figure 10. Mean response rating on seven attributes of agency performance 
» for GENS, C(ML and AGCY samples. 
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the good and the bad points of agencies in, a more flexible manner. The strong 
polarization in COML ii..ages , yiih its favorable leaning, suggests that COML 
leaders are more often ejjf^^^d to the "good side" of agency activities. 

The balance of our concern was to try to go beyond images, and determine 
how local people evaluated , per formance of development agencies ^ particularly 
their effectiveness in commuil^cfiting^ith the pufclic, A strj)ng, consistent 
pattern was found in idit^c)/cOML ^aluat'^ed agencies the most favorably and 
were more often a.t the rl^eiving end of agency communication efforts. ^ 

First, COML's pcrceived^-ag^nc^es to be more responsive to public opinion 
(figure 10. 2)-tWan either GEU§ or AGCY members. When askec^ to li^st agencies 
that "don't listen" to public opinion (table 11), COML's could li^t more 
agencies than GENS, but not nearly as >any as AGCY members. Predictably, 

than local and county agencies, * ^^^^^ 

.Likewise, in rating the quality of agency information^ (figure 11), / 
COML's who answered the item (62 per cent did not) gave a sapisfactofy^ating. 
'AGCY members, on the other hand, gave very mixed ratings ; an even split 
between "doing a good job "^d ."doing a fair job" ^(figure 12). 

At the same time that COML's were found to evaluafc^e agency communication ^ 
more favorably, they were also found to have greater Contact wich agencies than 
the general public. The results showed COML's be^ng" less likely to have infre- 
quent contact (less than six times a year) and far more likely to have frequent 
contact (more than 12 times per ye^r) (figure 13). 

The same pattern of favorable .evaluat ion was repeated for agency performance 
in handling land acquisitions involving condemnation and compensation procedures. 
Community leaders were more likely to rate agencies as being "very fair", while 



federal and state agencies were mentioned as "not listening" much more ofte? 
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Figure 10.1 MeaR--Fromogeni2ation and polarization of attributes 

describing development agencies by GENS (G) , eOML(C) 
and \GCY (A) sample groups. 
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Figure 10.2 tfean responsiveness rating of agencies to p\j^lic opinion by ' 
GENS (G) , COML (C) and AQCY (A) sample .groups, • 
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Table 11. Listing of agencies ^*which don't listen" to public opinion 

by general populatioii, communit-'y leader and agency samples 



State Agencies 
Local, County Agencies 
Federal Agencies 
Private Firms 
Agencies in General 
Environmental Groups 
Other (uncodable) 
No answer given 
(n) 
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AGCY ^ 


0.9% 
1.2 


7 . 57, 
•. 2.5 


9 . 07, 
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Figure 11 Rating of agency information quality by 
munity leaders. 
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Figure 12 Self-rating of "own agency's public relations/information 
eff^ts for the 'public. Agency personnel (n=40) 
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Figure 13 Showing coi\tact with agency representatives (Soil Conservation ♦ 
^3^'^^^' Stste rfater Commission and Bureau of Eeclamation) 
furirto past year for PENS and COML groups. 
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. AGCY members were the most likely to assign arv "unfair" rating to such 
procedures (figure 14). 

Having described the image of development agencies, we turned to two 
questions which naturally arise. Can other characteristics among our sample 
groups account for differences in agency image? And, do differences in agency 
image have consequences for the support (or damnation) that development agencies 
receive First, we can show that support for agency past projects is associated 
witb the agency image held. Stronger support for past projects generally meant 
a more favorable image for development agencies (figure 15). Most of the image 
attributes - ranging from agency helpfulness to wastefulness were significantly 
related to past oroject support. There were some differences between leaders 
and theS>«^lic in terms of attributes most strongly related to past support. 
Leaders were more sensitive to agency helpfulness to people and wastefulness of 
time and money. The public was far more sensitive than leaders to agency fair- 
ness in settling land disputes, in their ability to keep promises and their lack 
of availability for advice and information. As in similar comparisons earlier 
in this report, the results suggest caution in viewing leaders' opinions as 
representative of the population. 

The relationships of water project ratings with image attributes prodi|ces 
results similar to 'those just discussed (figure 16). Several differences, how-, 
ever, are noteworthy. Leaders were especially sensitive to agencies' ignorance 
of local needs, indicating that what soured many leaders on water projects was 
the lack of local involvement and grassroots planning. They were also. more 
sensitive to agency helpfulness to residents. Evaluation of past water, projects 
^was also associated with support for current water management projects, 
.(table iia )• contrary to the strong, associations yielded by image 

attributes with support for agency, this over-all evaluation evidenced only 
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Figure 1^ Fairness rating of agency land acquisition, condem- 
nation and coApenSation for GENS, COML and AGCY ^groups, 
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Figure 15. Coefficients of relationship (Kendall^s Tau) between, support 
for agencies' past water projects and rating of agencies on 
several characteristics. Data for Genecal population arid 
Community Leader samples. G=General Population; C=Community 
Leade rs . 
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Figure 16. Coefficients of relationship (Kendall's Tau) between rating 
of agencies on several characteristics and rating of,, agency 
water projects. Data for general population and cormnunity 
leader samples. G=general population^ C=cominunity leaders 
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Table 11a. Evaluation of agency past water projects by support for present 
water projects. 



Evaluation of 
Projects 



GENS Support Level 
Suppor t- 
Siippnrf Digagrpp Disagrp.e 



COML Support Level 
Suppor t"- 
_Sup4^d:£_^Jiisagl:£e__^isAgt£fi_ 



Good 
Fair 
Poor 
n 



68.9 . 
26.4- 
4.7 

(106) 



•58.3 
29.2 
12.5 
(72) 



16.7 
58.3 
25.0 
(12) 



x2=15.29, df=4, Sig. .004 
Gamma .3711 



66.7 
20.0 
13.3 
(30) 



.33.3 
66.7 

(3) 



25.0 
25.0 
50.0 
(4) 



x2=7.30, df=4, Sig. .121 
Gamma . 555 



Table 12. Contact with agency representatives by evaluation of agencies' 
water management projects. 
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GENS 
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COML 


Evaluation 


Agency 
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Fair Poor 
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. Fair 


Poor 


Infrequent 
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78.8 82.6 ' 






53.2 


44.4 
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22.2 
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Frequent 
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(66)* (23) 
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X2=.1.82, df-4 
Sig. 76 
Gamma -.132 
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"^able 13. Coneact with agency representative by incorporated vs.^ 
unincorporated place of residence. Date for general 
population respgndents only. 
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77.3% 72.7% 
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57.4 


22.7 27.3 
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(249) 


(44) (11) 






X2=20»66, df=2, Sig. 0001 
Kendall's Tau= -.254, Sig. ,001 
Gamma -•6087" 
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Table 


15. Rating of agency fairness in paying for condemned land by 
incorporated vs. unincorporated place of residence. 
Data for general population respondents only. 
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weak associations and was of marginal use in explaining why people thought of 
agencies as they did* Amount o£ contact with agencies (table 12) also had, 
little to do with support f )r agency projects, The§e findings suggest that 
future att-empts, rather than focusing on blanket evaluation and contact with 
agencies, should account for evaluation in terms of specific characteristics. 
Our final analysis in this chapter divides the public by place of 

residence (incorporated vs, unincorporated areas). As in the first chapter-, 

A. 

this distinction may be sensitive to those in town who have much to gain .and 
little to Lose by resource development (economic activity, water supply and 
flood control, etc.) and those who have more to lose, such as land loss, scenic 
I6ss, pollution from the site of development 'activity in the unincorporated 
areas. The rural (unincorporated areas) people have greater contact with 
agency personnel, reflecting the land use and development bias of those agen 
cies surveyed (tabl^l3), and are more likely to be familiar with agency 
programs (table 14). However, pointing to the ^supposition just discfussed, 
rural respondents reacted less favorably to agency handling of land condemna- 
tion payments (table 15), as they did to the West River Diversion Ptoject itself 
(see table 2). 

Summary ^ » 

1, Generally, agencies were evaluated favorably, with agencies jjroving to be 
the most severe critics. Community leaders* evaluations tended to be the 
most polar i'feed, suggesting leaders are more' frequently exposed to the "goo^ 

^ side" of agency I'a^ctivities. 

2. The bulk of agencies singled out because they "don<!t listen" to public 
opinion were federal, followed by state agencie?. Ironically, agencies 
themselves reflected the highest irates^of selecting out these unresponsive 

• 0> » * 
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agencies and showed the highest rates of selecting- federal agencies 
into this category. / 

Agency characteristics most closely tied to support (or lack of it) 
were, for leaders, agency helpfulness and wastefulness, and^/for the 
public, agency fafrhess with land disputes , ability to keep promises 
and their availability f^ advice and information. Similar Results 
obtained for support of agency water pjrojects, with' the exceptions 
that leaders were especially sensitive to agency ignorance of local 
needs . 

'Town vs. rural distinctions showed rural respondents more critical of 

an 

agency land condemnatzloh and compensation practices and the West River 
Diversion Project generally. 

u 
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AGENCIES AS SOLVERS OF REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 



So far we ha^e focused separately on citizen conceptions of regional 
development and upon the images people h^ve of development agencies. It is 
important to also discuss how people consider the relation between the two, 
What understanding do people have of the relations of agencies to development 



projects and pQlicies? We attempted to find out which agencies people most 
often assoe-ia'ted v?ith regional development projects. We also asked which 

i - 

agencies citizens thought were best equipped to deal with specific development 

i 

problems that they had named. This analysis tells us more than the relative 
visibility of agencies in the. context of development; it also identifies the 
specific development competencies people assign to the agencies', -It may be 
that some highly visible agencies will be assigned problem-solving capabilities 
that are very peripheral to their formal role. Such findings should raise 
question* about how agencies^can more effectively define their roles in 
regional development. And, from the citizen's point of view, how can he 
locate appropriate agencies among the myriad of agencies involved in regional 
development? • x 

Coal development and water management p^^oblems were foremo§t concerns 
among our respondents'*. Federal and state agencies were cited* most often as 
problem-solvers, in these areas, while more local and informal groups were con- 
sidered far less often. Indeed, figure- 17 suggests that "big government", not 
grassroots organizations, are seen as the most able in coping with development 
problems. , ^ , 

However, it is important to note that several differences occurred among 
the three sample groups irl^ their reliance on various ptroblem solving agencies 
or groups. For example, with coal development, only 8.3% of COML preferred 
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Figure X7. Major regional development problems by agency respondent feels 
best able to solve or provide help with problems. Data are for 
general population, community leaders and agency sample groups.* 
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federal agencies compared to 41 • 7% preferring state agencies,. General sample 
and agency groups showed the same preference pattern for state agencies, but 
to a far less extent • Water management problems, the second most active area, 
showed much greater consensus across the three groups for problem solving 
agencies • Pollution problems also achieve.d some consensus of opinion in that 
all three groups gave most emphasis to state agencies , as problem solvers. 
Agricultural problems were ei^phasized by agency people, who showed some prefer- 
ence for the federal government as a problem-&ol|ver • Moreover, agencies were 
the only ones to give grassroots level organized meetings any significant men- 
tion as a problem solving source. Because agencies, involved in this survey 
often use-group meetings as a problem solving mechanism, this ^^bult is hardly 
surprising. Little that is meaningful can be said about sample group differ- 
ences in selecting problem solving agencies for economic and recreational 
development problems, given the few people who viewed these areas as problems 
at all. 

In a-nother question, general sample and community leader respondents were 

ft 

asked to list the agencfes they thought of as being involved with water control 
and area development. Agencies' listed in 'figure 1*8 then are <not necessarily . 
those thought of as most competent, simply those which are most visible, to our 
sample groups. Reflecting findings just discussed, the emphasis given to state 
agencies is again apparent. Among federal' agencies , the 'Soil Conservation 
Service is most visible^ with little importance gi^en to the multitude of other 
federal agencies involved in water management and at^a development pl,ans. Arflong 
state agenci^, the State Water Commission is most visible, with little atten- 
tion being paid to other state agencies involved ^n the development of the 
region. 
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Figure 18. Agencies which general population and community leaders 
think of as being involv^with water control and area 
development. Data are based on the first agency listed by 
each respondent. 
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The major difference in awareness occurring between ;the GENS and COML 
samples considered in this analysis was the relative inability of general 
sample respondents to identify any agency they thought of as involved in 
water management and development problems • Some 60 per « cent of general 
sample responden^ts vs. about 30 per cent of community leaders were unable to 
identify agencies involved with regional development and water control. 

For the most part, community leaders and general sample groups paralleled 

each'^pther (those who were able to avoecify any agency) in their choices among 

State agencies. However, between federal and state groups, the greater 

\ 

visibility of state agencies among community leaders was quite evident. Only 
10 per cent of community leaders listed federal agencies first, while 55 per 
cent of the same group listed state agencies. On the other hand, 22 per cent 
of, general sample respondents listed federal agencies first , .par ticularly the 
Soil Conservation Service, as opposed to 13.3 per cent "first" listings for 
.state agencies. 

Summary 

Perhaps the most important conclusion in this lodk at agencies as problem 

solvers is the rather pervasive .ignorance of, appropriate problem solving agen- 

/ r 

cies among the general public of the region. Lacking this information, one is 
hard put to evaluate the sponsors of programs or to identify where to seek 
solutions to area development problems. Of im^rtance, too, is the emphasis on 
"big governmenrt" agencies as problem solvei^s. County and local governments, 
citizens groups and the like were mentioned by^^^only a trace of the respondents. 

While the number of responses made it impossible to positively identify 
which specific agencies the sample groups viewed as most effective in dealing 
with development problems, those agencies identified by large numbers of 
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respondent^suggest that they are viewed as effective as well.* The Soil 
Conservation Service and the North Dakota State^Water Commission were men- 
tioned much more often than other organizations in this respect. The diffi- 
cult question to answer here is to what extent this is an accurate picture pf 
effective agencies, or whether the public and leaders are ignoring other agen- 
cies heavily involved or potentially quite helpful in the development process. 
Given the complexity of regional development and the diverse needs it imposes 
on planners, the public's and community leaders' focus is quite likely too 
narrow. More needs- to be"done to make visible other agencies participating 
in the development of the West River Region and the skills they have to offer 
residents in planning for the future. 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CITIZENS AND AGENCIES 

At various points in our analysis , we have looked to differences in the 
ways citizens, cornmunity' leaders and agency offi^cials view at regional devel- 
opment. These differences show a, lack of consensus, but lack^ of consensus 
does not necessarily point to comnunication failure. Communication may con- 
tribute to consensus on development questions, but not always. Sometimes 
disagreements persist despite conscientious efforts at communication. Other 
times, an initiallv assumed consensus has been discovered to be false through 
attempts al communication which raise differences and conflicts* 

\Jnfor tunately , it has almost become a popular myth to suggest that 
"effective*' conmunication enhances agreement or consensus among factions in 
decision-making. Indeed, individuals involved in the development process ma^ 
come to better understand and more accurately acknowledge those with differ- 
ent vie^^oints, but sought-after agreement may well lessen than improve. 
Recent experience in North Dakota with a large water management project, the 
Garrison Diversion, points to the likelihood of such an outcome. As the 
project progressed, wh^t had been relatively strong c<^sensus on its desira- 
bility developed into considerable dissension as people became better informed 
of projeqt disadvantages and the disparities in project advantages perceived 
across individuals. 

This distinction between consensus or agreement and other criteria of 
''good" or "effective" communication was again illustrated in a somewhat earlier 
study by the authors of a Park River (N.D.) water management project. Here an , 
attempt was made to contrast consensus or agreement on the project with ^ 
accuracy in identifying the probable similarities and differences in outlook 
on the project between* groups of people involved. In other words, we not only 
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measured t^S what extenj: groups agreed, but also assessed if each 'group could 
guess the position of the others on the benefits knd disadvantages of building 
a dam on the Park River. The better a group was able to estimate the position 
of others, the higher in accuracy it was* 

Both conditions - agreement and accuracy - can act independently of each 
other when information concerning a project is disseminated. To go back to 
the Garrison Diversion Project example, here was an initial instance of low 

9 

accuracy (because people had in mind differing advantages and disadvantages 

to the project) but relatively strong agreement that it was a good idea. Only 
» 

as the project developed did many people come to realize the inconsistencies 
r 

among the advantages and costs held by others, resulting in reduced agreement,, 
but improved accuracy. *^ - 

In the Park River study', communication by the Corps of Engineers appeared 
to be successful - ^about two-thirds of ^he population was aware of the project 
and supported it in one form or another. When asked to estin^ate the advantages 
of the project seen by the sponsoring agency (the Corps), the public correctly 
saw little difference between their view of project advantages and what they 
believed to be agencies' view. In estimating agency perceived disadvantages 
to the project, the public was often unable to answer* This potential for 
lopsided accuracy (^ure of*agency view of advantages, uncertain of disadvan- 
tages) was, on further investigation, traceable to a lack of agency informa- 
tion on problems the proposed project could create. 

In the pre^efnt Study, we expanded this type of analysis to the three 
groups discussed throughout this investigation* Because, as discussed earl^c^, 
these groups form an important information chain for development inf orma^tion, 
accuracy becomes a critical concern as opportunities for distortion cumulate 
for each of the linkages in the chain. 
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The comparisons made among the three groups are shown in figur,e 18a. In 
addition to accuracy' and agreement, a third relationship can b6 derived, 
congruency. This me^ure taps the differences a respondent feels exist be- 
tween himsel^nd 6thers on development questions. We might expect, for 
example, that a respondent would be better prepared for inaccuracies and 
disagreements if he himself anticipated differences between his position on 
issues and those of other groups involved in regional development* 

Relatiortships were derived from the comparison of 18 questions dealing 

with a variety of development questions (see appendix A, Questions: 10, 10a) 

S 

These items, developed after extensive pre-test interviewing and review by 
people involved in resource and regional development, represent a broad 
sampling of important development issues facing West River region citizens 
and leaders. 

( Optimally, if we were to specify a good informational climate on West 
River development, it would be for high accuracy (people's estimates of other 
groups* standings on issues would closely mat^ch^those actual standings). To 
apply *'good" or "poor" labels independently to the status of the other two 
relationships would be misleading in a communication sense. For example, as 
discussed above^ low agreement could, result from effective communication. And 
high cortgruency (little difference subjectively perceived between oneself and 
other groups) may exist under conditions of low agreement and accuracy. Here, 
in short, one isn't aware of the discrepancies which exist. Yet, if agreement 
is high, then high congruency can indicate a rather realistic appraisal of 
different groups on development issues. The moral is that while each of these 
three measures offers a somewhat different characterization of communication 
* effectiveness, they must be considered in relation to each other to properly 
evaluate the communication setting. 
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Figure 18a. Communication Relationships Between Sample GrOups. 
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The data pre-scMited m fiy.ure 19 offers several important insighcs into 
the ef lec t ivenesi. of commuiiicat loti about West River development. Firsu, with 
one exception, groups were closer in asireement on the issues than each alone 
had imagined themselves to be. In other words, v/ilh the exception of the 
COML-GENS o^parison, agreement was greater than congruency. Table I5a shows 
the statistical significance of data comparisons in figure 19. Note that lower 
values in figure 19 imply greater congruency, accuracy and agreement, since 
the [i^ure^ represent the magnitude of differences in comparisons made. 

Secondly, accuracy was in all cases of group comparison the most dis- 
crepant of che relationships copiputed. Respondents committed the greatest 
errors in estimating the' stand of ocher groups on development issues. The 
implication here is that information exchange among our three groups is 
deficient and prone to distortion and eventual misunderstanding (e.g., dif- 
ferences are overestimated far be^. ond their true magnitude). -Table 13 shows 
the sizeable magnitude of differences involved here in all four agreement- 
accuracy (AGRE-ACCU) comparisons.^ 

Thirdly, contrary to the often popular stereotype that agencies are 
insensitive to public opinion, this group demonstrated better accuracy in 
estimating public opinion than the public was able to demonstrate in estimat- 
ing agency opinion. Moreover, agencies perceived less difference between 
themselves on development issues and the public, than the public felt regard- 
ing the agencies. The reasons for this are 1 ikely twofold : (a) agency personnel 
keep abreast of public opinion; (b) information on agency attitudes on develop- 
ment questions is not making as mu.ch impression on the public ^s perhaps it 

/The greater these values, the ;.;reatcr the di»f ferdnces . Probabilit\ 
decimals indicate the odds that findings in the table are chance results. 
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Figure 19 Mean values for agreement, congruency and accuracy 
for four coorientational relationships among GENS, 
COML and AGCY' sample groups. 
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Table- 15a Tests of difference among agreement', congru'ency and ^ 
accuracy measures for four sample relJrt^onships 
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Table l6 . Comparisons of accuracy, congruency and agreement among 
COML, AGCY, and GENS. 

^ t PCD^ 



RELATIONSHIP 


MEAN PCD 


COML-AGCY 


1.726 


GENS-AGCY 


1.863 


COML-GENS 


1.4^77 


AGCY-GENS 


1.469 


GENS-AGCY 


1.863 ^ 


AGCY-GENS 


1.459 



ACCURACY 

(1) • Ws ~ • -l.f)04 

* p £ ,05 
p .01 ' 

(2) vs ^ \ . .''068 .001 



(3) vs^ 6.075*** 



T^le 17 . t-tests for collective involvement predictors of GENS-AGCY 
and COML-AGCY accuracy and congruency. . 



GENS 



ACCURACY CONGRUENCY 
No Yes t . No Yes t 



Involved in , 
action groups . 1.8895 1.5^95 2.16 1.681 1.974 -1.04 

Involved in ^ 
interest group 1.8757 1.8664 .10 1.7278 1.6624 .51 

COML 

Involved in ^ 
action groups^ 

iSterelt gJoup * 1.8937 1.7719 .50 2.89§5 J. 4158 4.29* 

^fi^equencies were insufficient for stable comparisons 
*p i . 05 # /pooled variance estimate 
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should. Agencies probablv should be more open with their recommendations to. 
the public chdn they haye been to date. Ic is reassuring to note, however, 
the extent to which agencies accurately perceive' public opinion on development 
questions. . ^ 

Finally, we held strong hopes that community leaders in t^his analysis 
would show themselves to be the effective information brokers between the 
public and agencies they have been in many studies of rural development. In 
this light we expected that community l^^er accuracy estimates of 'general, 
samples and agency opinion to be superior to the accuracy estimates general 
^sample and agency people made of each other. This kind of finding would point 
-Strongly to the facilitating- role we had expected of leaders. Unfortunately, 
community leader accuracy was no better than that of thja agenc>; and genera! 
sample groups alone. Indeed^ as table 16 shows, differences in comparing 
GENS-AGCY with COML-AGCY accuracy shows insignificant d if f er ences ^ (1 ,863' vs • 
1,726), Comparison for the^other linkage (AGCY-GENS vs. COML-GENS^) showed 
equally insignificant -differences (1,469 vs, 1,477), In short, the presence 
of community leaders did notain^, to improve accurate communicadion beLweevi^ 

a^^encies and ttie general public. . ; , • 

» ' - ' ' •' ^ 

Our analysis next turned to alternative sources of information for the 
public and community leaders on agency development priorities. Of first con- 
tern to us was tne effectiveness of ^rdups in aiding tae member to ^ain aware- 
ness of development plans. In doin., so, we distinguished £wo kinds of groups: 
(a) informal interest ^.^roups or simply others witn whom tae individual aad 
discussed regional development issues, and (b) more formal' participation in • 
action ^roups waica actively pursued development issues. Neither form of 
group participation for eit ler tie ^^eneral public or community leaders made 
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^^sany significant difference to^accuracy in perceiving ^a^ency development 

priorities, though some statistically marginal improvement in accuracy 

occurred amon<^ general sample respondents involved in action groups (see 
■* 

table 17). 

We were also interested in whether b^oup par cicipation affected 
subjective feeling's of difference fromsa^ency positions. A? discussed above, 
the con^ruency relationship gives us this information. For ^eneral sample 
respondents, ^roup membership - regardless of intensity - had no real effect 
On con;-ruency. For community leaders, however, interest ^roup participation 
ennanced ratiier strongly feelings of closeness to agenc;^ stands on develop- 
ment issues. Dje to the few leaders^involved in action groups, we were unable 
to make similar ccffnparisons nere. Tais evidence sug^^ests tiat community 
leader discussion on development projects tends tp*_be suppor t ive "of agency 
stands and goals held in gammon tjy' leaders and agencies. Had the discussion 
been otherwise, we would nave' expec Led the interest group sample to show 
greater incongruency or less similarity Between themselves and agency positions 

Beyond interest groups, there are a host of information sources which 
mi^ht better acquaint tae pubLic, and community leaders with agency positions 
on^ devqlopttient issues. Examples range from the groups we have just disx:ussed 

V 

t5 the press aj:*d^agency agents. Also, there are psychological conditions 

which can facilitate or impede assimilation of this kind of information. For 

^> > 

example, the t^ndenc'y,^ gf individuals to stereotype agencies, to see them as 

unifj^rm from one to the, next, perhaps unfavorably, could blunt the impact of ^ 

infofmation they have to offer. Additionally, the feeling that agencies 
C 

"li,sten well" to the public can affect how receptive we are to information 
from these offices. Our question in the face of these ,c:jpa4it ions was to what 

•' . ■ ," 81 • ■ 
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extent do traditional information sources and several basic psychological 
conditions bearing on readiness to listen affect accuracy in perceiving agency 
development priorities. 

To further complicate the issue, we also were curious about, what kind of* 
relationship there was between a conscious feeling of being informed and in 
agreement witrh agency programs and the kind of independently derived accuracy, 
we've beeti discussing. ' 

Fortunately, several powerful, tut admittedly speculative analytic, tools 
are available to treat these several questions sifnultaneously ir\ relationship . 
with each other. While statistically somewhat' complex , the ba§ic technique 
I is illustrated in figures 20 and 21', with some simplifications. In these 
Illustrations, information source^, feelings and images which facilitate or 
curtail source use are -arranged in a casual pattern - information sources first 
in order, followed by images, items tapping feelings of familiarity and close- 
ness to agdt^ies , aijd , finally, tTie object of these predictive antecedejtits , 
accuracy-. , Stereotyping has Been divided into the two component parts dis- ^ 
cussed in the previous chapter - homogeneity and polarization. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of figure 20, the analysis for' GENS- 

< ^ 0 . 1 

> 

AGCY accuracy, is that comparatively few antecedents of accuracy are determined 
Direct effects from information g=Ources are only two: local television news 
and action groups. ^Ironic^lly, local TV news serves slightly to reduce accu- 

S • ' ' - ' * s 

racy. Whether this is a direct effect of televised information is difficult 
to positively ascerta'^in. However, th'e marginal TV service available to much 
of the West River area with small news operations does not encourage thorough 
coyerage of complex issues such as energy development "and may displace people's 
attention from more product;ive sources. Action group par ticipatlon , cqntrary,.. 
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does increase accurac, reflectin, /nat conclusions drawn from aeneral sample 
data in cable 17 does hold.witn other forms of information acquisition ^ 
control led . ' 

Stereotyping compone\^ts - polarization and homog-eneit:- - are lessened 
with increased iepforniat ion' source contact. Increased contact with agency per- 
sonnel serves sii.ntl to reduce homogenization of a;,enctes while action group 
involve-ient tends to reduce polarization. Stereotyping components, in turn, 
failed to nave effect on accurac,, tho-gh polarization was negativel;. related 
to a feeling of faniliarit, and similar iiy of attitude with agenc> programs. 
Thus, less polarized persons feel more familiar with agenc> programs and see 
greater similarit- between tne agencies,* and their view of development issues. 
However, these comforting feelings are not reflected in "real" accuracy. 

Respondents' feelings of fanilarity with agency programs showed the 
strongest relationships to information sources, primarily contact with agency 
people, regional press (e.g., Bismarck, Fargo; Minot or Billings dailies) Jse 
and interest group involvement. This finding is disturbing in that feelings 
of familiarity are not tied fee "real" accuracv. The implication is that Exist- 
ing information source^ lead to a somewhat- false impression of familiarity 
not backed by more objective measures. Thus, highly used common information 
sources not only fail to serve accurate perceptions of agencies, but also 
give the misleading impression that they do. 

^< An impression' that agencies "listen" and are responsive to public o'pinion 
was less among those with television exposure, a finding congdnial to tne 
notion that agency public relations problems are most visible with television 
sources. Our expectations that feelings of agency accessibility would lead- 
to accuracy and perceived farailiaricy with agency -programs did not materialize. 
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A somewhat similar set of relationships resulted in the analysi-s shown 
in figure 21 for community leaders - agency accuracy. With two exceptions, 
that basic layout of the analysis was the same as above. An additional 
information source (discussion of wat^r and coal development with agency 
representatives) and an attitudinal question on the adequacy of development 
information available were broug-ht into the analysis. 

Our expectations that community leaders would be especially sensitive to 
information sources and hence reflective of their anticipated high accurax:y 
in perceiving agency views were not met. No informational variables had 
direct effect on^ccuracy. Two sources, regional press use and action group . 
involvement, showed indirect relation, except that their effect was dependent 
on homogenization, one of the two s rcv^eotN ping components. The tw^) informa- 
tion sources acted differently upon homogenization; regional press use 
reducing homogenization of agency image while action group involvement tended 

'to increase this effect. In turn, and somewhat contrary to initial expecta- 
tion, increased homogenization improved accuracy. As Carter (1962) suggests, 
homogenization ma. not be a ngcessaril> negative force in communication, but 

/may instead chart the development of a stable impression of agencies which is 
useful to their understanding* Polarization had no significant effect, direct 
'ot indirect, upon accuracy. - ^ 

The strongest causal 'relationships shown were between information sources 
and self -report variables. Local press use and involvement in interest groups 
were especiall> 'predictive of ah enhanced feeling b> community leaders that'they 
perceived the same costs and benefits of development as did the^ agencies . Con- 
tact with agencv personnel and especially discussion of water and coal problems^ 
with them were strongly predictive of reported familiarity with agency programs. 
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Indirectly, contact with the agency, local .press use and regional press 
readership fostered an impression that "agencies listen'* which, in turn aided 
reported familiarity with agency programs. Consequently, most informatioa 
source usage served. to increase the feeling amS'ng community leaders of famili- 
arity and sameness with agency programs and views.. Regrettably, as with the 
general population sample, these subjective impressions were not backed by 
more objective measures of accuracy. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the lack of any significant linkages 
to l\cal television news as an information source. Clear ly ,' other sources 
have edged television aside, at least in terms of effect on community leaders* 
accurate perception of agency positipns on development issues. However, given 
the negative contribution to Accuracy. of television news for the general public 

lack^of -effects perhaps should yiot *be mourned., 

- ^ ^ ^ «» 

Summary 

!• The poblic and community leaders gener^ly are more in agreement with 
agencies than they realize on development priorities. 

2. The 'public and community leaders tend to be worse at estimating the^ 
agencies' stand on development issues' than agencies are at , estimating 

. the public's position.. This finding carries the Implications that . 
(a) agencies are reasonably sensitive to public^ opinion, and (b) 
informatidiK outlining agency development prior ities to the public are 
not having enough impact. 

• * * /^''"***N ' * 

3. Community' leaders generally are ineffective information brokers between 

* * " ^ the\jU4^felic and^^^encfes. These latter two groups 'do just as well on 
- their dwn. •* ^ . , * • 
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4. Traditional information sources (ranging from interest and action 
groups to the mass media and agency personnel)' have little effect 
on improving accuracy of communication when measured objectively. 
* Generally, and perhaps dangerously, these s,ources do increase 
subjective feelings of familiarity with the agencies. MQst of the 
attitudinal variables employed in this part of the analysis, in 
particular stereotyping, had little predictive impact on accuracy. 

/ 

* \ - 

notes : 



Carter, Richard F. (1962). "Stereotyping as a Process." Public Opinion Quarterly 
26:77-91. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. ' 

An important objective of this project is to provide some recommendations 
for improvement of communication between the various groups involved in 
regional devel'opment . Such recommendations will not be easy to come by. It 
is far easier to identify what communication problems are occurring than it 
is to correct tbem. Before making -any recommendations for resolving the 
communication deficiencies we have identified in this study, we will take a 
close look at the means by which people exchange information about development. 
These means of exchanging information, whether some form of interpersonal or 
mediated communication, comprise what we can term the "information system*' of 
the area. By examining individuals' use of this system, and considering use 
against the extent to which individuals are informed, we hope to assess the 
effectiveness of the present information system. In what ways is it performing 
effectively? What are some of its weaknesses? 

We have developed, a number of ways of describing the information system 
and people's use of it. On the one Kand , we will describe communication via 
interpersonal systems - both in terms of tfie coatacts citizens have with agency 
representatives, and in terms of formal and informal organizations within the 
area that are concerned with development problems. On the other hand, we will 
consider area mass media - how they are used, and whether people regard them 
as useful sources 'of development information. 

V 

Basic Sources . * ^ 

The sources of information first used and those tapped for follow-up 

information are described in table 18 for the public (GENS) and community 

leaders (COML). What i/ perhaps most strikingly apparent is the ,relative],y 

« 

low use of agencies-as a source of first Information on the. West River Diversion 
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Table l8. Sources of first and later information oj6;.West River 
Diversion Project for Community Leaderri'^OML) and 
General Population respondents (GENS).-; 



Source of 
First Informa- 
tion on Project 



Source of 
Additional Infor- 
mation on Project 





■ GENS 


1 COML 




GENS 


1 . , 
, COML 


Federal Agencies 


.9 


i 2.5: 


.3 


1 j 


St:ate Agencies 


1;6 


i 

' 5.0 ■ 


. 3 


i 5.0 


^County /Local A;^encies 
Special Interest Groups 


•1.5 . 
.6 


i 

! 


/ 




1 

2.5 

1 
1 


Private Firms 


.9 




.6 


1 


Personal Sources, 
people, friends 


9.0 


30.0 




.9 


1 

' 2.5 


Newspapers 


20.6 


' 17.5 


1.6 


1 " \ 


Other Media 


5.8 


1 10.0 


.6 


\ 2.5 i 


Organized Meetings 


5.1 


1 10.0 1 


1.2 




Other 


.3 






i " 


Blank 

r 


2.9 


1 5.0 1 

1 1 


.7 


i -- 


Unaware of WRDP 


50.3 


20.0 i 




1 - 


No ^ddt'l Infp Sought 




1 






1 77.5 


N 


( 310) 


1 

, * (40) 




(310) 


1 (40) ' 
1 
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Project. Some increase in use comes when follow-up** information is desired, 
especially by community leaders, but the prevalent sources remain personal 
contacts, the mass media and organized meetings. We will discuss later in 
this chapter the feelings of agency personnel on their own information/ 
public relations efforts, but their result^, whatever those efforts are, seems 
minimal, with the possible exception of community leaders who bother to seek 
additional information. Her^ about a third (7.5%) gf the 22.5% of leaders 
desiring follow-up information went to agen?ri.es . It cannot be adequately 
stated that this increased agency use reliably occurred for general sample 

C , ^ ^ ; '— 

respondents owing to the extreme few (6.9%>) who sought any follow-up informa- ^ 
ti^i^fi at all. Moreover, given the importance of ,West River development \t 
somewhat disturbing £hat so few in both groups' desired added information. on 
the projects planned. , \ 

Important differences occurred between leaders arid the public - leaders 
seeming to favor personal contacts (30%>) and the. public the newspapers (20.6%) 
as the most popular source of first information on the project. Organized 
meetings also were a strong source for leaders, especially for follow-up 
information on--t4ie project. These differences seem reasonable in light of the 
leaders' presumed role of frequently participating in gpvernment ^and/or having 
personal contact with those that do. Here, too, with the exception of news- 
papers, we see a higher informatioq^ source use by the leaders in most categories 
reflecting their (leaders') 30.3% increased awareness of the project 'compared 
to the public. 

These data should suggest several alterations to present inf or^nation^ 
policy on the West River Project. First, most agency generated information 
is only indirectly reaching the 'public, largely through the press, and leaders • 
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'through a cliain of acquaintances. Agencies will have to step^up qualitatively 
and quantitatively their public information efforts, or suffer the distortions, 
inefficiencies and d-elays of these indirect methods of dissemination. Secondly-, 
it is a circular question to ask whether the lack of public awareness on ini- 
tial and particular 1\| follow-up information on the project is a consequence 
of public apathy or agency public information inadequacies. Our experience 

suggests that both factors are at play, but only one, the availability of 

\ 

plentiful, easily accessible and understandable information, is under direct 
control of agency personnel to remedy. Third, the popularity of certain 



sources should not be overlooked. Additional information dissemination efforts 

likely should be devoted to those media and sources which are widely used by 
/ 

our sample groups. Later in this section we will discuss this last point in 
greater detail. 

We were interested as well in the effects of West River Diversion on jobs 
and lifestyle, and whether those who anticipated these effects keenly would 
show different patterns of information source use. The data in table 19 
indicate that some differences were apparent between those ^believing the 
project would have an effect on their jobs versus those who did not. Most 
differences are seen in increased reliance on agency and informal sources 
and a decrease in mass media as "first awareness" sources among those believ- 
ing the project will affect their jobs. These differences probably signal 
(a) some differences caused by farmers anticipating land losses who remem- 
bered the* project from informal discussion and neighborhood gossip and (b) 
efforts by ag^:^r±es to contact those whom they felt would be most affected by 
the project. .It is surprising, assuming that some who ^ticipated an effect 
their job would see a negative effect, that there wasn^t more involvement by 
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Table 19. Source of first information on West River Diversion 
^ by relevance of oroject to job. Data for general 
population sample only*. 



Information Source 

Agencies (federal, 
state and local) 

Firms and Speci-al 
I n t e r e s t.^_Grp u p s 

Informal Sources 

Organized Meetings 

Mass Media 

n 



No 

Effect 



2.2 
18.8 
11.1 
61.1 

(90) - 



Effect 
on Job 



21.1$ 

3.0 
'27.2 
12.1 
36.3 
(33) 



*similar d^ata were collect.ed for COML respondents, 
but lol'/ frequencies ruled out crosstabulation. 



Table 20. 
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Source of flrSt Information on West River Diversion 
Project by v;hether or not the respondent has reasons 
against completion of the project. Data for general 
population respondents only*. 



information Source 

Agencies (federal , 
state and localV' 

Firms and soecl-al 



No Con 
Reasons 



Con 
asons 




10.0^ 



Interest groups^ 




r 




1.7 


Informal Sources 






22. 1| 


18.3 ■ 


Organ! zed^Mee tings 






11.7 


,, 11.6 


Mass Media 






55.2 


58.3 ""^-^^ 


n 






(^5) 


(60) ^. " 


^similar data were 


collected 


for COML 


respondents , 



but low frequencies ruled out cros;Stabulatlon- 

93- ^-^ ^ , 
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them with organized meetings compared to the "no effect" group. It is possible 
that the visibility of the West River Project is not yet great enough to spur 
thi^ kind of collective activity* 

,The results in table 20 provide some added insights into information-^. 
• source differences. Respondents were ^divided according to whether they had 

^ reasons against completion of the prqject or not. In short, there^ are no real 
differences between the two groups, indicating that negative reasons toward 
the projects did not evolve from or result in use of different sources from 
those indicating only positive reasons for West River Diversion, Why no 
differences here when those who believed their job would be affected had 
markedly different information source use patterns? A likely reason, recur- 
rent in communications research, is that project effect on jobs indicates a 

^ ' high level of importance of the project to the individual. In contrast, those 
listing negative reasons for the project may have listed positive ones as well 
in greater number (both pro and con comments were requested in our survey) and 
may not have viewed the project as having direct consequences ort their day-to- 
day living. In short, the heightened importance revealed by effect on job, 
likely contributed, to use of different sources. These differences should be 
recognized in f&ture public informa'tft-en activities by agencies, particularly 
increased use of informal sources and direct contact with agencies themselves. 

So far we've been considering the role of the mass media as a group and 
have not done much to separate out effects of, say, TV or local newspapers on 
awareness of West River Division and its perceived relevance* The relation- 
ships of project relevance and awareness to four media are shown in figure 22 
for the general public and community leaders. Only two media, local and out- 
of-town newspapers, had any significant e?ffect on increased awareness of the 
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project. Yet effects were quite different for the sample group considered. 
Community leaders' awareness was associated with out-of-town newspapers use - 
not use of the local press. The reverse was true for the public Whose aware- 
ness was related to local press use but not to out-of-town papers. The moral 
for public information policy here is that no one blend of media (or single 
medium) will optimally service all consumers of information. These results 
also reinforce much previous research (cf. Rogers', Lazars f eld ; et al) demon- . 
strating different ^nd more cosmopolite - big city - information sources for 
those in leadership positions. 

We computed similar measures of association between relevance felt for 
the project and use of various, media for the general public (bottom half, 
figure 22). As with awareness of project, local newspaper use provided the 
only significant relationship with relevance. What is surprising, is the 
compai'ative ineffectiveness of television and radio, where in ^fact weak nega- 
tive relationships (none statistically significant) raise the possibility ' 
again that electronic media in this situation (a) do not provide^suf f icient 

information on West River Diversion and (b) displace use of media such as 

i 

newspapers which seem better able to provide this information. This outcome . 
follows closely a conclusion of the previous chapter (Communication Between 
Citizens and Agencies) where television provided either no or negative effects 
on the accur^acy of perceiving agency view on regional development. 

Given the differences we've discussed in effectiveness among several mass 
media., we might hope that the most effective media (at least in.^terms of 
engendering a sense of basic awareness of project and its importance) would 
be. the most preferred and used by respondents for loc^al news • Figure, 23 makes 
quite pl^in that local newspapers are distinct second ch^ces compared to 



Figure 22.^ Coefficients of relationship (Kendall ' s *Tau) between awar^eness 
'f rby or relevance of West River Diversion project to the respon-* 
"^d^nt and local television news, local radio news, local news- 
paper and Out-o"f-tovm newspapei: exposure. Data are fdr general 
population and community leader samples as indicated^ 

.no 

** norr^*-^,r« 1 ^ i- ^ ^« ^^i^^A^^ po^ltive reXatio^- 

+ . 3- +. 4 ^ n sig. 



Awareness of 
project and 



negative relation relation 
-.2 -.1.0 ' +. 1 +.2 



-.3 



Local TV N.ews Exposure 



Logal RaT5io News- 
Exposure 



G i 



Local Newspaper Reading 



Out-of-town Newspaper 
Reading C 



j-007 

Oil 



020 



I 



0.0- 



211 



,202, 



(278) . 20?:; 
(35>.473a 



(258) .3909 
(34) ~ 

• ! 

(263) iOOOl 
(31) .5000 

• ^1 ! 

(226) .3184 
(38) .0330 
—I 



Relevance of Project 
Local TV News Exposure G 



Local Radio News • G 
Exposure 

Local Nev/spaper ReadingiG^ 



Out-of-town Nev/spaper"* G 
Reading • 



. 0 ^ ,6 



03 8 



E 




123 



(130) .1696 
! i 
(121) , 3807 

(1180( .0024 

(104) .4557 

i 

i ; 

' h ! 



*10w cell frequencies disallow calculation * ^ * • . \. ^ 

**positive relationships imply greater media^ exposure or /proj^ect relevance 
together with greater awareness, negative relationships imply -gr^afer 
media exposure with less awalreness.* ^ ^^"^^ -'^ 
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Figure 23 . Preferred local news media for general population and 
. community leader samples. 

60% 
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Radio 



Local Newspaper GENS 



IDK, Blank 
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GENS ^2*9 
COML I 0.0 
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Figure Aan level of media use expressed as viewings or issues 

pad per week for genera^l population and community lead^j" 
uples, ' * 
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television news for both the general public and community lead^s. Radio for 
both groups came in close behind newspapers for third place in preference. 
Unfortunately, our format did not all6w us to assess out-of-town newspapers 
as well, but we have little grounds to suggest, given the local news scope 
of the question, that out-of-town newspapers would fare .even as well as the 
second P^^^e local press. It is also. interesting to note that the difference 
between' the pOblic and community leaders in media best related to project 
awareness and relevance w^re nat reflected in those most prererred for local 
news . ' ^ 

Figure 24 gives us a rough quantitative gauge of media use in the West 
River area for th^ public and leaders. ^ Generally, our sample groups seem to 
be consuming print media as fast as it can be supplied, given that' local news- 
papers frequently are weekly or biweekly issues at best. Average use of media 
other than the local press .approaches a once-a-day use rate (averages ranging 
from 5.42 to 6.62 Viewings/issues per week). The one difference of note is 
press use between leaders and the public. Here the predeliction of leaders 

K 

for out-of-town (regional) papers is clear, though this preference is at the 
expense of local press use. ^ • 

The public and leaders showed some marked differences from each other in 
their rate of contacting agency personnel. As ^shown in figure 25, the majot^- 
ity of the public had no contact ^ith agency representatives dyring the^ear 
period as'sessed, while only 40 per cent of the commii^nity leader's reported 
contact. The difference, tnagnii^^ied and revers^^, showed ^p at the other end 
of the measurement i;ange where about d third (32.5%) of community leaders had 

I 

contacted agency representatives more than twelve times in thei one year period 
compared to only 3.57. of the public. These contrasts shoWvvthat the audience 
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Figure 25. Proportion of general population and community leader 
samples by level of contact in past year (8/73-9/73) 
with development agency personnel. 



No Contact 



Once or twice 



Three to six times 



GENS 
COML 

GENS 
COML 

GENS 
COML 



Seven to twelve -^GENS 
times 

COML 



More than twelve 
times 



IDK, Blank 



GENS 
COML 

GENS 
COML 




80% 



1.9 
2.5 



64.5 
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for direct agency information is somewhat; . limited at\d specialized to the 
conmrunity leadership. Our discussion in the previous ch^l^ter assessing their 
problems in adequately relaying information should suggest that agencies make 
improved attempts to speak to the public directly arid put, perhaps, less 
reliance on the leadership as information carriers, ' ' 

Were contacts with agency personnel related ta project' awareness and 
relevance? Results presented in the lower half of figure 26 onLy givfe relia-^ 
ble indication that agency contact was related to project awareness foe both 
leaders and the public. The relationship, however, was much s trT)nger; f or the 
community leaders, as might be concluded from their greater reliance on this 
source. There was essentially no reliable relationship with project relevance 
to job, evaluation of agency past performance or support for agency projects. 
These last two relationships suggest that agency contact is 'not -biased toward 
supporters, but rather appears open to^thos£ who disagree or have no firm . 
stand on agency past work as veil. Indeed', if one wishes to speculate on the 
weak negative relationships shown here, contact perhaps slightly favors 
those critical of the agencies. - . ^* 

Membership in interest groups (see top half of figure 26) was strongly ' 
related to relevance of the West River Diversion Project to one's job. ;rhis 
-result suggests, together with the data in table 19 discussed earlier, that * 
relevance much more than awareness triggers discussion and the formation of 
interest groups: While .this logic is hardly ^astonishing, it does suggest that 
to spur debate, and discussion, information on project impacts might concentrate 
on job and income questions and putcomes rathen than simple description of what 
is to be done. In short, there seems to underly these iresults a desire on the 
part of the public to know specifically project e.ffects on their lives: Vhat 
it will do to income, employment and kinds of jobs available. 
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J' Figure 26. Coefficients of relationship (Kendall's Tau) between interest group 

participation or contact with agency persorinel and awareness, relevance 
to job, past pt^r foroiance of agencies involved in and support for West 
. ^iver Diversions Project. 
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□ G=General Populationf f C=eorrjnunity Leaders (no relationships coirputer 
for interest groups due to low frequencies) 

X , ^ . 

,*p.9sltive relationships indicate rr.er:ibership in interest groups are associated 
with greater project relevance to job, greater support for agency projects, etc 

**greater contact with agency personnel is associate for positive relationships, 
v/ath'.gj^cciter project awareness, greater job relevance. For negative relation- 
ships, greater contact is associated with somewhat reduced evaluation of 
agency past performance and support, though not to statistically meaningful 
•extent. ' ^ 
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The remaining data in this figure - evaluation and support, for agency 
projects - should counter any impression that informal groups would form 
solely to exercise complaints. Indeed while this may be the wont of some 
groups, our findings indicate little relationship between participation in 
informal groups and evaluation pro oi: con of agency past performance, and a 
weak pd^itive relation suggesting that gjoup discussion may promote some ' x 
favorable support for agencies, 
Collectiv-e Involvement ^ 

An analysis of community social struxrture, relevant to the WRDp'and to 
community problems, showed' a minority of citizens to be collectively invpfyed 
for these purposes. It is importa^rtt to point out, however^ that this^was not 
the usual analysis of group membership and level of participation^^ We sought " 
to identify only those* .memberships and Activities that the individual con- 
nected with the WRDP and with conmunity problems. Less than 20 per cent of' 
COML and GENS groups know of other. people who shared their feelings about 
WRDP - i.e., identified with an "interest group" (figure 27). And only a " 
■fraction (3%) were involved in groups taking action supporting or opposing 
the project -,i.e., members of "action group". Thus, the existing social 
structure hardly seemed designed to facilitate informal communication among 
citizens about the WRDP. 

It proved difficult to identify the particular interest and/or action 
groups to which citizens referred. Often GENS respondents simply shared their 
interests with other people, "and could give ng other laBel for the group 

« 

(table 21 - upper half). COML's did not name specific individuals, but neither 
did they name any particular organizations very often. Even agricultural 
organizations were cited very infrequently. By the same token, respondents 
were largely unable to label the action groups concerned with the WRDP. A' 
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Figure 27 J Collec*.ive involvement in West River Diversion Project, 

noting proportion involved in informal groups (eg. "People 
you think of sharing your feeling about' the plan") and 

— " action groups (eg. "...-.groups that are taking definite action 

' eith supporting or opposing the project") for GENS and COML. 
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Table 21. Collective involvement by t^pe ot group for informal and action 
groups. Results for general sarftple and community leader 
respondents as percent. 
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1.6 
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2.3.. 


2.5% 




Other 








' IDK, Blank 


31.6 


10.0- 




Unaware of WRDP 


52.9 
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ACTION GROUPS 








Water Management Agency 


0;6 . 


-2.5 
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1.0 
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0.6 ^ 
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few peoj^le mentioned water management agencies and the Farmers Union , but 
not many (table ^1 - lower half). Thccc resulcs point to the lack of discus- 
5ion on West River Diversion in the community social structure. 

This picture changed somewhat when we shifted the fopus from the WRDP to 
"community problems". Here the difference between GENS and COML was especially 
strong, with 18 per cent of GENS citizens working on community problems and 
70 per 'cent of the COML's reporting that they have worked on •community^^^b- * 

lems (figure 28). With the exception of charitable drives, COML^' s reported 

( 

more participation on evety type of commi^nity problem - education problems, 

^ I 

community improvement , .community serviced and agricultural problems. It was 



apparent from the type of problems menti|>*ned that participation was strongly 
tied to the local level; only "agricultural problems" give any implication at 



all of direct i-nvolvement with regional development. 

As would be expected , action taken on community problems involved 
- predominately gr©up efforts (figure '29T~^Both GENS citizens and COML's were 

more likely to take group action" thafi to act on their own, although GENS 
♦citizens were more likely to act on their own than COML's. 

In the sum, the analysis of community s'ocial structure has sho\^^ very 
little connection '^between local social organization and the WRDP in contrast 
to the strong collective arrangements or,iented toward highly localiyzed 
community problems. 

Community Leaders and Sources " . 

' 5 ^ ' ^ 

Though we have alre^ady described the sources for this group above, owing 

to their critical role as information brokers , we need more information on 

their sources and audiences. Our leaders were not very gregarious with agency 

obtained* Information. Some '80 per cent of leaders, including those who had 
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Figure 28. Proportion^ of general population anh community lea'ders 

.samples which have worked on coitouriity problems generally 
,and by type of problem! 
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Figure 29 . Proportion of general population and conununity leader - , 
samples taking group action or lone action on community 
problems . 
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Figure 30. Proportion of corrj^mnity leaders discussing agency informa- 
tion with others, with Sireakdown by recipient type. 
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Figure 3I • Proportion of cornmuhity. leaders discussing specif icallv' 
- problems o^ Water management and co'al -devllopm^it 5uh 
agency officials during previous year (8/72 "to 9/73i 
and satisfaction with information received. 
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'^7^ 'Vcoabt^ctei 'agencies' (60 per cent in the past :.'ear), had noi discussed age<ic:. 
t 'iafor5n^CLon ^^ith^c^hers ia the coninunit>. The 2^ per cent who dLd'.werc quite' 
''"r*;.- --Vc^ai^ 'i^LrfusLRi^vhat the\ had' learned throu^h^a irumber of channels (see ^ 
' ft^rureSCt) . Most of the activitv v;as confined to conniunlt, groups and friends, 

vith noticeabl less activit> spent in passing on ^he infornacion to experts 
• ''(^or^ checking) or^ to the news nedia (for a v:ider audience). 
^ ' •/ ' Contact wich agencies spehificall. on problens of water laha^^epent and 
\ .'coal. dev'elopnent was limited to 40 per cent of connunit> leaders (in^concrast 
CO 60 per cent who had contacted agencies regardless of topic). Of these, 3 
rnajoritv were satisfied with the information received, with only a <?race 
' (.2. 5%) "expressing dissatisfaction with the contact (see figure 31). Jhcse 
f indings^underscore the importance of coal and water develop^-nen t to the leaders 
of the region (twoythirds of agenc>. contacts concerned these :natt^rs,)% together 
with a generally sacis fa'o^or y evaluation of agency efforts ac meeting these 

' * information needs. 

The same proportion of leaders (^0 per cent) also had been m conract 
wi'ch commercial ir^terests developing the resources of the region. As the data 
in figure 32 show, the greatest proportion of contacts were to ask about con-, 
mercial plans for development and receiving informacion, while somewhat less 
attention was sp^ent in relaying public opinion to the commercial concern.. At 
least among tKe minority of leaders contacting agencies, the reasons for^n- 
t^t seem. generally well balanceS-'across a range of topics. Given the necessity 
to limit questions on firms in this study (thgre simply wasn't the interview 
time available), we were unable to pursue the role of commercial interests 
more, despite its importance. -It would be ri?ky, on the basis of previous , 
discussion, "to conclude that the balanced interchange between leaders and 
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Figure 32 . Percent community leader qontact with, coal development firms 
, ^ operating in the West River area by purple of. Contact. 
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Figure 33. Time agency respondent spends with public relations/ 
communication activity . 
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coiranercial concerns is readily extended to good public awareness of coiranercial 
plans or that commercial organizationsy^re^well aware of public opinion on 
development. Certainly the issue deserves more inquiry. 
Agencies and Information Channels : * 

Most agency respondents to our study spent less than half of their time 
in public infornjation activities, with'the majority spending less than quarter- 
time. This is not unusual, for- the agencies in our sample are chiefly involved , 
in engineering and researching developnent potentials. Indeed, the involvement 
of better than 40 per cent of the agency sample in public informatiorr activities 
for better than a quarter of their working day represents a sizeable manpower 
and financial commitment (figure 33). ^ 

The pq^^ference by agency people for community leaders O'local officials") 
as a means to communicate to the public is clear from figure 34. Other metho 
except the use of "other agencies", are evenly split 'among news media, higher- 
ups in the organization ("supervisors") and the arranging of public meetings. ^ 
However, this pattern hardly matches what agency people see as th'e most effec- 
tive means of communicating with the public. The data in fi^^ure 35 'show a 
preference for personal contact (not just with leaders) direct mail and the 
media. The use of formal meetings and reliance on supervisors to spread the 
word receives far less (none for "supervisors") emphasis. The question to be 
pondered by the reader and particularly the agencies is why does this gap 
between practice and what is seen as best for public information performance 
exist? itiere is little cost advantage, it seems, in one pattern over the 
other, ignoring the increased time expense of more personal ^contact with the 
public. On this last point, it seems there would be little added problem in 

simply better diver$ifying personal contact from leaders to include a wider 

4» 
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Figure 3^ • Usua^ method usea by agency per^nnel to disseminate 
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Figure 35. Agency perception of most effective means to 
communicate development information public 
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^ross-section of th^ public, maintaining^^ Bxe sac^fe proportion of staff 

r 

involvement with little cost increase. > ^ 

To their credit,, ag(^cies were not 'iaci{;ing for suggestions to improve 
their public information, given added time and'money. Should these hard-to- 
attain condTtlons come to pass, ''moat agency respondents woyld like to, spend 
n^e time with the news' media (see figure 35) or simply give the public 
iniormacion tasks over to a professional PR man. Somewhat inconsistent with 
previous recommendations on most effective methods, only^LJ per cent would 
spend the time/money on personal contact with the public, 
^^ It*s hard to argue with agency recommendations for improving their 
information programs, except to point out the inconsistencies between^what, 
they do and what they feel is most effective, or between what is most effec- 
tive in their thinking and >^hat they would spend ti/ne and mdney on if they 
had it, Moreover J it should be emphasized that perspnal contact should go 
be ond commu^ty Readers, given the far less- than-per feet performance of this 
group, as information. brokers. Finally, agency personnel would be well advised 
to study thoroughly the sources most^used _b^, leaders and the public discussed 
earlier in this chapter. ^ • * 

Satisfaction with Agencies and Firms as Information Sources 

To a degree, usage of information sources discussed earlier defines 
satisfaction, given interest in the problem on which information is sought* 
Yet, use is. also a function of simply the best of't/hat's available, no matter 
how bad* When asked to evaluate information on the West River D^Wc^ion 
Project available from agencies, few o£ the public or community leaders were" 
able to^esVpnd definitively at all. For the general population this might 
be understandable given theu/Taw contact with agency -officials, but only 
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Figure 36. Agency specification of desireable additional PR efforts 
on their part, given necessary time and money. 
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' hdlf (2074) of community leaders contacting the agency on water and resource 
development isVues (some 40 per cent of the total leader sample) were able 
to make up their minds (figure 37). In short, there seem few criteria readily 
in mind among the public and leaders to gauge the quality of the information 
frora agencies . 

Agencies, when asked to evaluate their own ef forts ,\^re^ess reluctant 
to decide. On the average, agencies thought they were perfbrming s^newH^e 
between *'good" and "fair" in their public information effort*. Few, as shown 
in figure 38, saw themselves as doing a "poor" or "very pooi/" job. 

Finally, we asked community leaders to rate the information they received 
from commercial interests developing Wes^t River resources. Results here showed 
general if not total satisfaction with what the firms had to offer (see figure 
39). As mentioned above, however, given our short consideration of firms, more 
needs to be known, before we can have a stable impression of thetr public 
■ information efforts. At least,, however, they seem to be satisfying a limited 
cf^ntele of community leaders-. ' , . ^ 

Community Leader Information Needs on Coal Development : 
I We asked community leaders to rank several categories of information which 

-^^'we determined through pre-testing to be highly relevant to coal development. 
The results,, in figure 40, show the dominance of information on "coal produced 
pollution and the effects of mining on the land. Legal questions on coal and 
the magnitude of the development projects planned were distinctly less vital ' 
to the leaders. Population pressures and crowding potential was of inter-.^ 
mediate importance. The disturbing findings in figure 41 indicate that in 
most categories , over 70 pex: cent of leaders believed information to be inade- 
quate. Only in the instance of "pollution" did the level of satisfaction rise 
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^.,Figure 37 . Satisfaction with answers to questions on West River 
Diversion Project (WRDP) for general sample (GENS) 
ifespondents and corrununity leaders (COML) • 
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Figure 38. Agencies' evaluation of own public relations efforts. 
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Figure' 39 . Community leader evaluation of firm 'information by 
evaluation category and mean rating. 
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Figure ^0. Mean ranking by community leaders of informatipn needs in 
five coal development topic areas. 
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to a mere 45 per cent of leaders • Given the intersectl^pn of importance antf 
proportion believing information to be Inadequate, t^e first priority by 
agencies should be to improve awareness on' mining effects on land, followed 
(in order) by population pressures and crowding, pollution, legal problems, 
and magnitude of the development. Agencies should expect that information 

needs arje more acute among the general population, probably with the same 

/ / 

topics : emphasized. The public, after all, lacks the contact enjoyed by leaders 
with expert sources and government officials able to supply some of these 
answers. 

Summary „ _ , 

1. Information from agencies tends to diffuse indirectly - few of the genetal 
public go directly to the agency for information. If, as our data indi- 
cate, agency people themselves see personal contact with the public as a 
"best" way to relate their information, then agencies have considerable 
work to do to expand direct contact to match aspirations for its potential. 

2» Community leaders have a different use pattern for information sources, 
placing most reliance (compared to' the^liblic) on personal contacts, not ^ 
the newspapers preferred by the public* These differences should be 
consideted in agency public information strategy. Leaders also tend to 
contact agencies with much greater frequency than the general public. 

3. Individuals seeing negative consequences to West River development ^ came 
to these conclusions through use of essentially the same pattern of 
information sources as those only favoring the project. However, those 
believing their job would be affected by the project were more reliant 
on' agency and formal sources for^ information,. Agencies should be alert to 
* this job concern among those making direct contact with them. 
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4. Newspapers - local for^ the public and out-of-town for the I'eaders - 
were the only media showing a significant relation to ^increased' 
awareness of Wes*t River Diversiont. Agencies (and non-print media) 
might do well to plan and improve itheir information reporting S/^rategy 
and effectiveness .in this light Jfcfedia have little' effect on"^incre^pLUrg 
relevance of the project for respondents, 

5. Participation in interest groups was, from a field of possibilities, 
only associate strongly with the relevance respondents believed West 
River DiverSy^ion would have for their jobs*, Again, agencies and others 
in public information roles should be particularly sensitOpVe to job 
effects of the project, • . 

6. Community leaders, while exhibiting a fair level of awareness and 
information seeking on West River Diversion, were not very active in 
passing the information along to the. public. Agencies should not 
become over -reliant on^ community leaders to spread information under 
present circumstances, 

7. Agencies should examine carefully differences between their present 
methods of enhancing public information against v;hat th^ believe to 
be "best", methods and adjust their policies accordingly , if necessary. 

8. Agencies, state officials and commercial development interests should 
pay swift heed to the information needs expressed by ^community leaders 
on coal energy development in the West River region, especially those 
dealing with mining effects on land, effects- of population increasies 
and pollution. ^ 
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Group or "collective" involvement was quite low at "informal" levels 
Less than 20 per cent of the public and leaders knew of others who 
shared their feelings on West River Diversion, Less than 3 per cent 
were involved in groups taking action toward the projess^^ Involve- 
ment of leaders in "community problems" generally was strong (70 per 
cent), but much weaker (18 per cent) for the g^eral public* 
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REGIONAl!. DEVEW)PMENT AND' LIFESTYLE CHANGE ^ ' ** 

;The widespread cudnge .that is 6'ertain t-o- accompany rapid development of- • 

4 , 

energy resources in the West River seems likely to profoundly affect two life« 
styles of people living in this area* It is not within the scope of this study 
to try to anticipate the social (and perhapgy psychological^ consequences of 
adjustment to new and different' lifest>lLl&s. However, we d^ attempt to assess* 
people's ''readiness to change" in a couplfe different ways. First, we asked ^, 
about their satisfaction over the years in the quality of Life in the ^rea* 
Second, we asked how strongly tlTey--£eit about continuing to^ Live there. Those 




items represent only a skeleta^ attempt toXmeasure affection for a region 

but it may provide a valuable benchmark to compare against the results of . 

later studies. 

Rating the qualit^^^of life is an elusive question'to ask, mucH less 
answer. Our basic approach was to ask people to mark a scale .ranging from \. 
/'best p^ossibie" to "worst possible" 1 iving conditions for three time periods' - 
10 year^i ago, today (about 8773) and 10 years from today and to chart tKe''/" 
trends for community leaders and the public* -The trends for the two groups' 
were opposite: leaders saw life improving over the 20-year *span charted, * 
while general sample-respondents saw it becoming worse *fsee figure 42'X« 
Trends aside > over-all, the public saw their situation a^ poorer. than the 
leaSers^, tending tow£^rd the "worse" end of t*h6 scale, "ifiven the concehtra- " 
tion of local government officials and, by loQa4 standards, "big" busiiressmen \ 
in the leader gro^up, thi^ optimism should, pi6rhaps,'be expected. Certainly, 
howe\^^er , the divergence of 'the. two trends indicates the leaders ma^ have 
jj>roblems empathijzing with tl^e concerns af ^h.eir, pub-lic. ^ 
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Could the promise of coal development be responsible for the pessimism 

^among the public-'' The rel aiionship^ sho\^m in table 22 suggests that it is a 

contributing cause, although unlikelv a complete explanation. What too, of 

the, few saying they would change johs if cc^Cl^developmeat came' Would the> 

change to "better/' jobs in iheir view op be forced b;> changing conditions to ^ 

take a coal delated job? The high proportion of potential job changers see- 

ing coal development as an advantage indicates the former (table 23). Indeed, 

given /the strengt^i of this relationship, the promise of a new job nay be the 

major reason for project suppprt among a small number ul irespondents . 

V. ^ — — 

Finaily, respondents were asked a series of questions to measure the 

strength of their attachment to the West River region. The "agree" to 

"strongly agree" findings in figure 43 indicate an abiding satisfaction with 

the region among our respopdents, regardless of whether they were community 

leaders or not. Agencies and interests developing the resources of this 

region ^must take strong .note of these feedings in considering steps_which 

might substartti^liy ^Uer the lifestyle of the area. The results of figure 

42 discussed above should caution agencies that people are apprehensive about 

\ . 

future living conditions in the region. 

Basic Sample Characteristics - ' " ♦ 

It was not our primary intfent to characterize the residents of the 
region demogr aphically , since those data tell us little of their attitudes 
toward development and the quality of information they exchange concerning it. 
The random procedures used to select respondents in this studv assure, within 
the laws of chance, that our samples are representative of the population of 
the Knife River Basin and characteristic of the West River reg^ion generally. 
However , cp mpar i son of *some basic characteristics among the public, leaders* 
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Figure ^2. Mean optimism on farrily living conditions in West Riyer area 
for general population and community lea'der samples ♦ 
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Figure ^.3. Mean response for general population and community leaders to 
three questions asking preference and desire to live in the 
West River region. ' 

strongly g. , 

disagree disagree neutral agree agJet^ ^ 

1 2 3 ^ 5 

"of all the places I've 
been, I like this place 
/ the oest" 

"People like me belong 
in this region" 



"This area is in my 
blood — it's really 
part of me 
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Table 22. Respondent's perception of coal develjapment by optimism for West - 
River Region in ten years. Data for general population only. 



ERIC 



r 



- Living in Area in 10 Years will be..,. 
r*— 

Perception of 



Coal Development 


Best 


Moderate 


Worst 


Mostly Advantage 


60.0 


64.8 


46.04 


Mostly Disadvantage 


40. 0 


3 5. -2 


53.96, 

, - / 


n 


(25) 


(54) 


(139) 




/ 







X2=6.184, df=2, Sig. = .05 ' , 
Kendall's Tau .1288, Sig. 0022 
G^nma .1757 



Table 23. Respondent's percepti'-n o£ coal development by effect of coal 

development on job choice. Data for general population only. 



Job Choice. 



4 



Perception of 

Coal Development Change Jobs Stay With Present Job 

Mostly Advantage 88.9 52.7 

Mostly D i s aS^iVtag e 11.1 47.3 

n (18) (237) 



X =7.44, df-1, Sig. .006 
.Kendall's Tau -.186Z, Sig. 001- ■> ^ 

Gamma ' ->.J55 
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and agency personnel give some insight into the similarities and differences 
they have from each other (see table 24). The public and the leaders are 
rather similar to each other, except that leaders have slightly more formal 
education, are on the average six y^ars older and have not been in their 
present job quite as long as the public- It is clear from these data that 
these respondents tend to be life-long residents of the state and have gen- 
erally been in their present occupation since entering the work force. 

Agency personnel, on the other hand, are rather different from the other 
two groups. They tend to be much younger, college graduates, and, propor- 
tionately, fewer are native to the state. ISi^y have, on the average, better 
than fifteen years' experience at their jobs. This profile perhaps is typical 
of professionals in agencies, yet one which may signal problems of ccramuni- 
cating to people with les-s formal education, greater 4ge, and more time spent 
In the stste pursuing their livelihoods. Agertcy professionals should be 
sensitive to the^ numerous qualities, only a few of which are coveted in this ' 
analysis, that can separate their life experience from those they serve.- 

In terms of the resplendent * s gender, our general population sample was 
nearly evenly divided between male and female respondent (see figure 44). 
This was an intentional quota control procedure imposed on our otherwise 
random methods to guard* agains t the over -inclusion of females - a recurrent 
problem in surveys since they are more frequently at home and.more liable to 
be interviewed than males. Community leader and agency samples were with 
few exceptions entirely male. 

Talile 25 charts the distribution of the genejral population and community 
leader samples by locale, an allocation which is roughly proportionate to 
community or county population based on the 1970 U.S. Census. I.t was not 
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Table 24: Mean demographic characteristics for general population^ 
'community leader and agency samples ♦ 



Mean years lived in N.D. 


GENS 
43.57 


COML 
45.98 


AGCY 
26.40 




Mean years in present job 


26.59 


23.73 ; 


15.30 




Mean, age of respondent 


45.60 


51.45 


36.34 




Mean grade attained in 
school 


10.57 


12.64 


15.36 




n 


Oro) 


(40) 

V 


(78) 


r 



Figure 44:- Sex of respondents in general population, community leader 
». and agency samples. 



25 



50 75 • 100% 



Male 



Female 



GENS 

COML 
AGCY 



GENS 

COML 
y AGCY 





^7.7 1 ^ 


\\\\\K\\\\ 

r 1 -1 






52.3 1 




I -5.0 1 

0.0 f 
1 

1 1 



95.0 
100.0 
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Table 25. Geographical distribution of ;^eneral population and community 
leader re^^pondents . 



LOCATION 



GENS 



COML 



IncoL ^>^rat ed Areas 

. Beulah 
tenter 
Dodge 

Dunn Center 
Golderf Valley 
Halliday 
. Ha2en 
Hebron 
Killdeer 
Richard ton- 
Taylor 
Zap ^ ' 



9.n 

4.8 
1.3 



K9 



20.07. 

10.0 
2.5 
2.5* 
2.5 
5".0 

17.5 

15.0 
7.5 

12.5 

5.0 



TOTAL Incorporated 

Unincorporated Areas 

Billings County 
Dunn County 
Mercer County 
Morton County 

Oliver Court t/ 

Stark County 
Miss ing'''' 



51.47o 



100. 07o 



TOTAL Unincorporated 



TOTAL 




(310) 



100.07o 



(40) 



"-^'Location 6f community leaders, given the nature of liJ5ts fo 
sampling available, were recorded by nearest incorporated area 
Sample size is too small to allow stable incorporated vs. 
unincorporated comparisons for this group. 




*'^'These data were missing for 3 general sample questionnaires 
represenjt-ing unincorporated areas. 
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possible separate community headers between incorporated vs. unincorporated 
areas owing to the absence of this inf oi>maLio.n in the kinds of lists available 
for leader selection. In an informal way, we did try to provide a heteroge- 
neous group of leaders representing a mix of commercial, ranching/farming, 
educational and governmental interests in the region. 

Table 26 characterizes the origin of^ our agency census. Our criterion 
was to locate people, at a supervisory level involved in water and resources 
development work in the West River region. In satisfying this census, we 
interviewed both central office and field personnel of the agencies^involved . 
Our over-all rate of i^ponse was exceptionally high for mail-in question- 
naires, with no agency responding b> less than 75 per cent of those eligible 
^ to participate. Thus we have some assurance that results are not loaded by 
any one agency responding in far greater numbers than others and represent a 
variety of interests in the development of natural resources. 
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Table 26. Distribution of agency census, agencies. The "eligible" column 
indicates respondents contacted for participation in the study. 
"Obtained" respondents, of course, are those who responded to the 

^ study. 



Agency 



Obtained Eligible 7o Complet.ion 



N» D» Water 
Commissichn 



8 (10.3%) 



100.00% 



U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation 



11 (U.1%) 



12 



91.6 



^ Soil Conservation 
Service 



30 (38.5%) 



3^6 



83.3 



N. p. Department ot 
Game and Fish 



6 ( 7.7%; 



8 



75.0 



U. S. Forest Service* 
TOTAL 



23 (29.5%) . 30 
78 (10^0%) 94 



76.6 
82.97 



^Includes 10 members of Dickinson Youth Conservation Corps. 
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. • ' ' CONCLUSIONS 

In a most general sense, the West Rtver Diversion Project and 
development of this region have not >et become mature issues of public debate". 
Our findings indicate that this study has occurred during a stage of growing 
awareness about, the project and its implications. It's good in one sense that 
we're "early", since there is much that can be done to remedy serious problems 
in public understanding about development of this region. On the other hand, 
if nothing is done, events likely will move at a faster pace than public 
awareness of them. 

In this section, we will •attempt to evaluate in capsule form the 
status o/ the three groups comprising the basis of this study. Equally 
important, we will make recommendations, based on present findings and our 
experience in similar, past situations, about what can be done with agency 

s 

policies, the media, leaders and the public directly to alleviate Some of the 
problems we see. Also, we will give some insight into what the limitations 
of this study are and what can be done next to monitor public attitudes in a 
•way useful to planned development of the West River region. 

Given the largo ^^umbers unaware at all of the West River Diversion 
Project, it would be misleading to say that the piiblic and ^heir leaders 
"approved" of the project. Most simply are unaware of it. And of those 
aware, a large proportion were unable to make up their mind to approve or dis- 
approve. Ihe minority remaining tended to voice approval. In a related sense, 
most respondents viewed the kinds of development West River Diversion would 
bring as ".important" to the region. Moreover, though far from a landslide, 
more people see coal development as an "disadvantage". But interpreting these 
signs 'as a "go ahe^d" with preconceived development plans may well invite later, 
adverse reaction. In short, people view impending Resource development as 
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i.Tiportant, perhaps- vital , but don't understand projects and the necessary 
(Compromises they entail well enough. 

The sharpest group distinctions were apparent between agency personnel 
and our; other two. samples - leaders and the public. The latter gjroups tended 
to see regional development in simplistic terms, at best identifying a few 
outcomes, and were generally unable to approve or disapprove of development 
activities. Leaders, contrary to our initial expectations, proved to be faulty 
information, brokers , offering little increase in public understanding as a 
.result of their efforts. A3 well, leaders were decidedly more supportive of 
agencies and their ^ projects th.an the public. * 

Agencies were better able to grasp the complexities of development, 
as perhaps one might expect, but were also better able to estimate the develop- 
ment priorities as seen by leader's. an.d_ the general public. These organizations 
, -were also capable of self-cpiticism, often taking themselves mo^to task than 
the public or leaders were inclined to do. Public suppolrb for agencies hinged 
most strongly on their honesiiy and availability for advice-giving, while leaders 
were more concerned with their efficiency. Rural people tended to view agencies 
somewhat more criticajly than townfolk.* Regrettably, this favorable image is 
tarnished somewhat by lack of awareness of the West River project among a con- 
siderable number of agency employees. ; - 

Viewed as a limited information network, our three groups are far 
froyn achieving optimum conditions for mutual understanding of development^ The 
groups involved tend to agree on priorities more than they ar^ accurate in judg- 
ing other stands on them. Given low involvement in ^interest and action groups, 
the inef f ectiyeness of mass media to foster intergroup accuracy, and tlie* failure 
of community leaders as • information brokers, this statue of affairs perhaps is 
to be expected* 
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These somewhat pessimestic findings probabl) are not all that atypical 
of public understanding of comparabl y complex and recent iss^e&. As we indi- 
cated above, the questions of developmenj: priorities have yet 'to mature into 
widely shared public debate* What separates development of the West River 
region from others is rapidity with which decisions, however preliminary, are 
being made on the area's future, the difficulty of describing the technical 
detail' and implications of damage to the public and leaders, 4nd the lack of 
sophisticated public information and media systems to understandably describe 
or synthesize development alternatives. In short, we fear that unless there 
are decided changes in the public information effort, the public, and perhaps 
their leaders may be increasingly "left behind" as the tempo , of development 
and its complexity accelerate. 

What changes' and cautions then do we prescribe for present circum- 
stances? Admittedly the precision of our suggestions won't match that in our 
description of the problems, but we believe we have^some practical ideas to 
improve matters: 

1, Hearings designed to secure public approval of filial plans on West River 
region development would be, in our judgment, quite premature, given the 
lack of awareness and involvement in the issues involved* Before this 
stage is achieved, considerable ^education of the public and leaders is 
necessary* , » >• 

,2* Agencies should concentrate their efforts on direct public' contact* 

Reliance on community leaders to disseminate infprmation and gauge public 
opinion may result in inaccuracy and inefficiency'* 

3, Major agencies involved in West River developmeri.t need to collectively or 
individually employ public , information specialists skilled in technical 
writing whose sole concern would be devel'opment of the West River regi.on* 
Moreover, this individual should »be stationed in t he region, perhaps at 
Beulah or Dickinson; not at of f ices in Bismarck* In this way, the 
specialist would become more attuned, we feel, to the mood, information 
needs and technical sophistication among citizens of this area* 

^/ * • 

4. Citizen meetings concerning WesC lliver Development should be encouraged 
and supported on a much wider, perhaps l-exs formal basis than presently* 
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Citizen advisory committees currently engaged with the West River Diversion 
project do their job well, but tend to represent major interest groups in 
• the region. This leaves out a wide slice of the public not strongly allied 
with any particular group and places a heavy burden on interest group 
Xcommunity) leaders to do public information work they are not that well 
equipped, to dt. Meetings sponsored by the state for example could be held 
on a trave^Xhs^^sis in communities throughout the West River area, with 
special e^courag^jent offered citizens outside of leadership positions to 
attend. 3 

The media need b^ better coordinated and involved in collective effort lq 
adequately report development information,. Vehicles for this coordinatlbn . 
could be the wire service, the collectively employed information specialist 
noted in (2) above, university journalism departments and/or in-state 
television and radio networks.^ Special effort will be needed to coordinate 
media activity in the immediate area of development as resource seem 
smallest there. The combination of media dispensed information together witli 
local discussion group activity has been useful in many similar development 
situations ^nd pould be attemped in North Dakota. A program of th^s type 
exists in the State of Washington (''Alternatives for Washington") to foster 
citizen participation in decision making. Techniques ranging from radio 

talk shows to bus posters and neighborhood meetings are used to encourage 
involvement. A similar effort for North Dakota could be beneficial. 

An effott needs to be made to move away from" "reaction" planning, where 
citizens are asked to select from several development alternative's the 
desired route, to "input" planning where citizens formulate objectives and the 
alternatives themselves. Adipittedly, this may be a difficult process, bxft 
some opportunity shouW be offered to citizens to structure development 
alternatives with a minimum of expert help. ^ 



What emphasis should be made and whajt are some stylistic characteristics 
which will maximize message Effectiveness among the public? There are no 
Sure-fire answers, but several points 'seem clear on the basis of our study: 

a. People are concerned about the effects of West River Development 
on their personal lives. What will coal development do to their 

' lifestyle, for example? Will living conditions become more 
crowded? Will better a.nd' more lucrative jobs be available, and, 
if so, to what kinds of people? The point is that complex 
engineering data, economic forecasts and population shifts should 
be translated into personal terms as best as possible, without 
committing gross over-simplifications or without passing-off 
possibilities as certainty. 

b. Due notice should b^ given to inconsistencies in public and 
agency goals. For example, both groups, but particularly the 
public, desire additional jobs, but are not as ent^husiastic 
about bringing in the heavy industry which can supply those jobs. 
In short, the trade-offs and compromises necessary in attaining " 
development goals should be wel 1 -publ icized. Costs as. well as 
development benefits must be well understood. ' 
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c.\Ageru:ies and other groups promoting development should foster a 
h , discussion of optioas rather than alternatives for the region. - 
They must avoid presenting a choi^ce to the public ^omprised of 
a limited number of inflexible alternatives • It may be a dis- 
. service to find that the status £u£ off-tfhfe region is very much 
a "problem" and that a way out is provided only^ by a limited 
number of drastic "solutions"* In short, the advantages of the : 
region as it stands should not be overlooked or negajied in a 
rush to solve "problems". 

8. Existing impact estimates of West River Development have circulated mainly 
among a relatively small group of leaders, planners and state officials. 
More aeeds to be done to make these findings available to the public in 
non- technical terms. A sustained effort is needed here, going well beyond 
the occasional feature Report in the state's larger newspapers. " 

9. Representative sampling orHJljfst^ River residents needs to be done on a 
continuing basis to check the status of public opinion and understanding. 
Not only would a su*staihed effort of this kind provide one means of feed- 
back to development agencies and planners, but also'Vould provide public 
information specialists with s orely needed gui^dance on adapting their 
skills to public, needs. If properly combined with other means of citizen 
participation in planning and decision-making such procedures may ensure 
that^ the setting of development priorities and means to fulfillment are 
based among the public, not , entirely agencies and special interest factions. 

10. Research on the impac^ts of development needs to be coordiaaJLed better on 
a regional basis. The advantages accruing to North Dakota as a result of 
resource development may not, for> example, be shared by other states who 
may in turn suffer some of the costs (e.g., changes in water quality and 
and amount). Also, resource developmerit in out-of-state areas similar 

to the West River region where resource development i.s more established, 
would be a source of useful data to predict social i^-.pacts. 

11. Research on development of natural resources should be coordinated and 
centralized by a disinterested agency. In completing our \tudy, we halve 
noted with s6me apprehension the growth of parallel efforts! some funded 
by special interest groups, others by agencies and firms defeiring to ^ 
develop the region. Many, perhaps ninst, '..'e hav^ had close knowledge of 
are conscientiously planned and carried out. 'me problem is *lack of ^ 
coordination, some redundancy of effort and, rarely, incompetent work 
which spoils' public cooperation with legitimate social impact survey 
efforts. Moreover^ there is t^e difficult-question of conflict of in- 
terest raised by some studies commissioned and monitored by those who 
are evaluated by the work. A cMRinterested argency, answei;*able to the 

'legislature and citizens , set up with the charge 6f funding and monitoring 
impact studies would alleviate much of this problem. Financing likely 
could derive from the state budget and levies against fitms petitioning 
for resource development in the state. 
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No .single study c-an do justice to all. the complex and yital issues 
of attitudes and public information needs posed by West feiver-'^ development; 
OwT Study is no exception, as the list abov^fe partly suggests and the one 
below discusses in details Beyond cautioning the reader against* over- 
interpretation of present findings unders tanking the gaps in this present 
""study specifies pretty much what we feel our next -research st:^ps to be. 

1. Expansion of the survey area and «»sample size in Notth Dakota: While we ^ 
believe 'the Knife River^basin *to be representative of opinion in the 
West River region generally, certain comparisons such as betwe^en the 
"city'* climate of Dickinson and rural areas tan't be made with present 
data.' Moreover r statistically stable contrasts between localities 
experiencing coal and power generation development and those not cannot 
be made based on present sample size. Too, contrasting areafe based on 
variant types of past v^te^J-'inanAgement projects suffers the same f^te.' 

2. ^Increased emphasis on coal and heavy industrial dl&velopment: Our present 
'study was concerned largely with t he^ impj^c at i ons of one project - West 

Pviver Diversion.^ While we considered energy related developments as quite 
important, attention dqring our limited interview time, was shared over a 
number of concerns. More specific attention needs to be given energy 
development questions. ' . *' * 

3. Longitudinal analysis: A's alluded to-^in a previous discussipri, su^jrveying 
public attitudes should be a^recuifrent ptdcess. development progresses 
people's attitudes, problems and inforcgation needs will ilso- change. Our 
present'" data "freezes" one's picture of region at an early stage of 
appraising development issues* Given the fast p^ce of planning for the 
region, public" opinion and needs likely have altered somewhat: since 
August-November .1973 when tjjese data were collected. TJie extent of these 
possible shi£ts should be estimated on^a continuing basis. * * \ * 

' ♦ ' 

4. Extension of the suTvey to res ou:rce, ^development firms and^county agencies: 
The intelit and attitudes of commercial interests qpt considered in our 
analysis, particularly those based Cmtside of the'West River area, repre- 
sent important forces in 'development*^*bf the' region. Sharing that status 
are county level planning agencies whicli also are irfeluential in planning 
West River regional growth. The present study does not represent th^s*e 
groups except through individuals who might have been randopily selected 
into our community leader or general population samples. 

5. Assessment of media performance and inJEormation strategies: One of our 
most pressing aims is to check .media content directly to better explain 
its generally poor performance in creating awareness ^n^coll^ting opinion 
on West River development. . Hopefully as ah 'outcome of such activity, we 
could^make more definite suggestions than those above to improve the 
performance, of the media in this area. 
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fVour strongest hope with these studies is that they provide 
useful crlfe^ri'a for setting development ,policy and informed public particip,a- 
tion in that deci'sion-making process. Moreover, we have tried to, break with 
a tradition of "social impact" studies which either focus on- demographic 
vai:iables or on simply "pro" vs. "con" attitudes on development. With a 
communication -based approach, ^laveKat^empted to p'rovide^a ccxiceptually 
sound predictive base for estimaDing public understanding and satis^f action 
with the outcomes of regional development. More immediately, the study offers 
suggestions f(5r present policy which w^j^ope will arouse responsive action. 
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APPENDIX A 



This appendix contains f ascimile*copies of our question- 
naires. Two are reproduced: the coiranunity leader end the 
agency instruments. The general population received a 
questionnaire identical to the coiranunity leaders, except 
that several items were deleted. These are items: 13a, 
16, 18^, 19a through I9d, 20, 20a, 20b, 21 and 26a. 

Major differences occur between the community leader and 
agency instruments, largely because the agency questionnaire 
was mailed out and was designed for self-administration. 
The other two questionnaires w^re administered by an 
interviewer who filled-in responsejs for the respondent. 

The general sample questionnaire cojisumed about^S minutes 
of interview time, the community leader -instrument about 
65 nd-nutes and the agency mail-in questionnaire took about 
25 minutes for a respondent to fully complete. 
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